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On Not Missing 
the Bus 


parliamentary debate was a lament over an opportunity missed. 

Sir Winston Churchill’s speech of May 11th had opened the way 
to peace, by way of a top level meeting, but the obduracy of the 
Americans and the incompetence of Sir Winston’s own colleagues had 
thrown the chance away. The momentum had been lost, the bus had 
been missed. Lord Salisbury, said Mr Mikardo, had “ muted down 
the reverberating chord struck by the Prime Minister into the pathetic 
peep-peep of a penny whistle.” 

It is, of course, the Opposition’s job to oppose. But on this occasion 
the Labour speakers were only exaggerating a widespread public 
feeling of anti-climax. Soberly considered, the differences between 
what the Prime Minister proposed in May and what the Foreign 
Ministers agreed to in July do not seem to be very great. Instead 
of the heads of governments, it is to be the seconds in command. 
Instead of an unlimited agenda, it is suggested that the essential central 
problem, on which all else depends, should be tackled first. These 
are, indeed, differences, but hardly such as to justify the transition 
from exaltation to despair. 

Those who attach so much importance to the difference between 
Prime Ministers and Foreign Ministers, and between an undefined 
and a concentrated agenda, must presumably have some reason for 
supposing that the one method would produce results that the other 
will not. But why? There is no ground for supposing that the 
Russians, if they really want to do business with the West, will insist 
on having the Prime Minister and the President to do it with. Of 
course, a difference having arisen in the West, they may now try to 
exploit it ; but if that proves anything at all, it is that they are not 
really in a mood to respond very fruitfully to concessionary gestures 
from the West. 

Nor is it as easy as the Labour speakers assumed to wave aside the 
known objections of President Eisenhower and his advisers. Even 
if the American view were palpably silly, it would still have to be 
taken into account. (Those who are most insistent on the need for 
independence in British policy tend to be those who would dictate 
most dogmatically what American policy -should be.) And the 
American view is very far from being palpably silly. It is not the 
view of the wild men, but of the sober and experienced professionals 
of the State Department. They might well ask Mr Attlee how, if 
he believes (as he said on Tuesday) that the changes in Russian policy 
“ are due to the fact that we have built up the strength of the Atlantic 
community,” he can also complain of “too much emphasis on positions 
already taken up.” This comes very close to saying that because the 
policy of firmness is working it should be abandoned. American 
policy is at least consistent ; and if there is to be any meeting at all 
with the Russians, the Americans have to be there. 

It is equally difficult to see why there is objection to taking the 
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question of Germany first. Mr Attlee thinks that “to 
suggest that a talk at high level on that crucial question 
is likely to be fruitful seems an entire illusion.” But 
Mr Attlee cannot suppose that anything else of any 
importance—except perhaps the Far East, where pro- 
gress towards a conference is once more being made— 
could be settled without bringing in the central problem 
of Germany. If he is so pessimistic about the prospects 
of one set of doctors examining the heart of the matter, 
how can he be so hopeful about another set of doctors 
talking generalities about the limbs ? 


* 


With so much confusion in the public mind, it is as 
well to argue the matter in the simplest terms. The 
dominant fact is that nobody in the West knows what 
has happened, or is happening, in Moscow. One sup- 
position is that there is a real struggle going on between 
those who want peace with the West and those who 
want an eternity of cold war. Another supposition is 
that the only differences are over the tactics to be 
pursued in an agreed programme of conquest. If the 
former view is right, it will be dangerous for the West 
net to show a willingness to meet the Russians half-way, 
for a failure to do so may lead to a victory of the war 
party in Moscow. But if the latter view is right, any 
weakness or appearance of weakness, and particularly 
any initiative that undermines the resolve of the western 
peoples or disturbs their unity, would be highly 
dangerous. 

The conclusions that follow from the two hypotheses 
could hardly be more opposed to each other. To adopt 
the wrong one could be disastrous. But nobody knows 
which one is correct. It follows that the only safe 
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policy to pursue is one of feeling the way. The Foreign 
Ministers offered to talk with the Russians, but tried to 
remove any illusions that a willingness to talk was q 
sign of weakness. _ And as the best available test of good 
will, they proposed the central issue of Germany. It 
is a crucial issue ; it is a complex issue (as an article 
on another page illustrates) ; and it is one where there 


‘is room for a certain amount of give and take on both 


sides. If there is a real possibility of doing business 
with the new rulers of Russia, a conference on Germany 
will reveal it ; if all goes well it can lead on to further 
conferences on the highest level and on a wider agenda. 
But if there has been‘no real change in Soviet policy, 
little or no harm will have been done. It is really very 
difficult indeed to see what other practical proposals 
could have been made. 

If it seems disappointing, that is a measure, not of 
the incompetence of the statesmen, but of the 
emotionalism of the public. What makes the present 
period the most dangerous since the end of the war 
is the growing evidence that the public—or large 
sections of it—after a long period of seeing things 
clearly, is sinking into one of those bouts of wishful 
emotionalism that were so familiar in the thirties. There 
is a widespread determination to make the most favour- 
able possible assumptions about a potential enemy, not 
because they correspond to any known facts, but simply 
because they are the most comforting. Last time, this 
habit of mind led to the humiliations of 1938 and the 
horrors of 1940. If it is not to have comparable results 
this time, reason must remain in command. Judged by 
the tests of fact and logic, the decisions taken at Wash- 
ington, unexciting though they may be, were unques- 
tionably the right ones. 


An Autumn Election ? 


HE parliamentary holiday begins next week and the 

second session of this Parliament, though it is due 
to be resumed for a few days in October, is for all 
practical purposes concluded. The adjournment will 
find the Conservatives in a state of self-confidence that 
could hardly have been expected a year ago. So con- 
vinced are they that they are riding the tide of public 
opinion that the minds of some-of them have been turn- 
ing, at intervals during the summer, to the thought of a 
general election in the autumn. At the moment, these 
speculations are muted, and the general opinion at 
Westminster is that there will be no dissolution in 1953, 
or perhaps even in 1954. But this is not because the 
Tories do not think they would win an election. 
Prophecy on this subject is notoriously hazardous ; and 
there are Jonahs who point out that only twice in a 
hundred years past has a Government increased its 


Majority at a general election (and on one of those two 
occasions—the “khaki election” of 1900—by only 
three seats). But unless all the usual indications are 
liars, the country would return more Tories at the pre- 
sent moment than in October, 1951, when Sir Winston 
Churchill could still be attacked as a warmonger, when 
the Labour Party still had some appearance of cohesion 
and coherence, and when it was still believed that any 
tampering with economic controls would lead to mas- 
sive unemployment. 

If Conservative opinion is turning against an autumn 
election it is not therefore because of any revision of 
their calculations. Other reasons, indeed, are not far to 
seek. The very quietness of the Opposition (except in 
its internal quarrels) has enabled the Government to 
manage the House of Commons with ease, in spite of 
its narrow majority. The prolonged uncertainty over 
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the truce in Korea and over the prospect of talks with 
Russia has made foreign affairs, from the party 
manager’s point of view, an unusually incalculable 
element. More important than either of these, as a 
practical consideration, there is the illness of both the 
Prime Minister and the deputy Prime Minister. 

In these circumstances, it is perfectly clear that any 
decision to dissolve Parliament cannot be made until 
the autumn. It would be very surprising if there were 
as yet even a presumption forming in the Prime 
Minister’s mind. He will have to wait and see, and 
so will the rest of us. When the time comes, the deter- 
mining consideration will doubtless be the party 
advantage of the Conservatives. That is inherent in the 
British system, and there is nothing in the least improper 
about it—particularly since no party likes to face the 
charge of flouting the public interest. But, lest it go 
by default in these politicians’ calculations, there is 
another argument that is worth restating. This is the 
argument that the public interest is not merely some- 
thing that negatively should not be harmed by a party 
decision ; the public interest positively requires a dis- 
solution, if there is a chance of its producing a firmer 
basis for decisive government. 


* 


After its first lamentable nine months, the Govern- 
ment for the past twelve months has done well. The 
boat has turned out to be serviceable even if some of the 
crew are ailing. But ministers would be very unwise 
if they assumed that this justified them in simply 
paddling quietly on, with the vague idea that it may be 
time to set a new course in the spring of 1954, or 1955, 
or 1956. The Conservatives have done—with some 
assistance from good fortune—the rescue job for which 
they were elected. If surer foundations to the country’s 
prosperity and safety are now to be laid, what is re- 
quired is not a rescue but a widely ranging programme 
of radical reform. From the recasting of the taxation 
system to the structure and finance of local government, 
from the elimination of subsidies to the attack on restric- 
tive practices, from tidying up the social services to 
working out a new international economic policy, from 
Africa to agriculture—over all this field new measures 
and new methods are needed. 

Clearly an election could not by itself guarantee such 
a transformation, The prior conditions are that the 
party should know its mind and that it should have 
leaders able and determined to execute such a policy. 
But on the showing of the past twelve months one 
should not perhaps entirely despair of the Conservative 
party's ability to rise to the opportunity, especially if 
some of the younger men are to be given their chance. 
And if the willingness and ability were there, they would 
certainly need a new Parliament to be effective. There 
would be need of the refreshed confidence that comes 
from the positive renewal of a specific mandate. More- 
over, if there is to be a programme of reform, there 
will have to be a long list of legislation, which is impos- 
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sible with the present exiguous majority. Nor must it 
be forgotten that if politicians are to do their proper job 
properly they must be relieved of the heavy physical 
strain that an evenly divided House imposes on them. 

The period of political deadlock—or of what differs 
from deadlock only by a degree or two—has now lasted 
for nearly three and a half years. There is a real risk 
that the country will get used to it, and that it will 
become the general assumption that nothing much can 
ever be accomplished under the British parliamentary 
system. But if ever there was a country that needed a 
government capable of taking decisions it is this crowded 
island, with its precariously balanced position in the 
world. Surely the national interest requires that no 
opportunity of securing an effective, purposeful govern- 
ment should be neglected. It is no departure from The 
Economist’s custom of neutrality, but a simple recogni- 
tion of obvious fact, to say that the only chance of such 
a government for some years to come is for the Tories 
to get a working majority. If, in the autumn, the 
Prime Minister thinks an election would have that 
result, it will be his duty to advise a dissolution before 
the unpredictable march of events removes the 
opportunity. 


The Demand for Meat 


At the rate meat is at present being consumed there is 
every reason to anticipate prices still higher than those 
now ruling, which are considerably above anything 
obtained for meat for several years past. This is entirely 
due to the great prosperity of the working classes in this 
country. We have often in these columns stated that one 
of the first things to which a working man would appiy 
a considerable part of increased wages would be in the 
purchase of more meat for himself and his family ; and 
this, we urged, would be the certain result of a moderate 
price of corn. The present state of the meat and corn 
markets completely justify these views. No farmer can 
now doubt the wisdom of keeping a good quantity of 
stock, or the necessity of exerting himself to maintain as 
much breeding stock as possible. There is now no 
question as to the profits of stock-keeping. Sheep and 
bullocks now pay their own way; they are no longer to 
be deemed merely manure-making machines. The grand 
consideration now is how to maintain the largest amount 
of live stock ; with that good corn crops come as of course. 
No longer is the farmer alarmed at importations of live 
stock, for greatly increased importations have had no 
effect in keeping down meat prices. .. . 

In 1852, for the five months, the imports of bacon were 
35,940 cwts., which had risen in 1853 for the correspond- 
ing five months to 53,907. So of pork, 47,643 cwts, in 
1852 had increased in 1853 to 84,353. The imports of 
beef (salted) had increased still more, for in 1853, 130,932 
cwts. were imported, against 56,505 in 1852. Here we 
have an immense increase of fat meat brought from other 
countries, and at the same time the price of prime beef in 
Smithfield market reaches 4s. 4d. and 4s. 6d. per 8 Ibs. 
Prime Down mutton is 4s, 8d., 4s. 10d., and even 5s, per 
8 lbs., and other kinds in proportion. ... Here, then, is 
a state of things in which good farming cannot fail to be 
profitable, provided the farmer takes care to have on his 
farm sufficient accommodation for keeping an extensive 


stock, 
The Cronomist 


July 23, 1853 
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HEN Sir Winston Churchill spoke in the House 
of Commons on May 11th of the need to find a 
way of “reconciling the security of Russia with the 


freedom and safety of Western Europe ” he threw out. 


a hint that some arrangement might be possible on the 
lines of the Locarno Treaty of 1925. The significance 
of his remark lay in the fact that this was the first 
occasion for a long time that a leading statesman had 
referred to the smouldering question of the Oder-Neisse 
line. | To all interested parties this frontier between 
Germany and Poland, only provisionally accepted by 
the three western governments at the Potsdam confer- 
ence of 1945, is a source of embarrassment as well as 
anxiety. The Russians seldom mention it because they 
do not wish to remind the Germans that this grievance 
was largely created-by Russian action. The Americans 
and British seldom mention it because they can see no 
solution to the problems it raises. The French kept 
guiet about it because they have in the Saar their own 
territorial difficulty with the Germans. The Com- 
munist-dominated government of the Soviet zone of 
Germany has formally accepted the line as a “ frontier 
of peace,” because it had no choice in the matter. Now 
the silence has been broken. Sir Winston Churchill’s 
suggestion of a Locarno was ill-timed but, having been 
made, it cannot be ignored. 

To consider what could or should be the frontier 
between Germany and Poland is to go to the root of 
the difficulties between the Russians and the West. 
And to propose that this frontier, whether in its present 
or in a revised form, should be guaranteed by a new 
Locarno treaty is to raise a question of burning interest 
to all Germans. At the moment their leaders say little 
about it in public; their interest is concentrated on 
ways of bringing about the liberation of the Soviet zone 
and its reunion with Germany. But once that liberation 
is achieved the Oder-Neisse line, if left as it is, is 
bound to become the subject of bitter controversy and 
fervid pleading. The question at the back of all minds 
wrestling with Germany’s future is therefore this: can 
the problem of the German-Polish frontier and the 
former German territories beyond it be shelved until 
unification has been achieved, or must it come up 
immmediately—and the Locarno idea with it—if the 
Russians and the West are to bargain seriously about 
free elections and an all-German government ? 

First let it be made clear that the Locarno Treaty 
of 1925 guaranteed against change by force not 
Germany’s eastern but its western frontier. Secondly, 
it has to be realised that any similar guarantee today 
of the eastern frontier would have to be underwritten 
by the Americans if it were to have any significance 
to the Russians, or indeed to the Germans. For if 
western aims were attained, and a united Germany 
joined either the European Defence Community or 
Nato, then the Oder-Neisse line would have become the 
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Locarno on the’ Oder-Neisse 


frontier between the Atlantic alliance and the Com. 
munist bloc, two heavily armed and closely organised 
power groups. 

To propose a Locarno treaty between Germany and 
Poland is, therefore, to propose that Russia and the 
three western powers should guarantee the frontier 
between them against any attempt to change it by force, 
That is in itself an acceptable idea. No one in the West, 
except a handful of German extremists, wants a war 
about the eastern frontier of Germany and the aim of 
western policy is to avert such a disaster. But the 
frontier, as now drawn, is a focus of fears, regrets and 
ambitions that range far beyond Germany and Poland. 
Any suggestion that it could be peacefully revised and 
then guaranteed by the Great Powers in the present 
atmosphere of tension and suspicion is quite unrealistic. 
Peaceful revision would be possible, if at all, only when 
confidence had been so far restored between the Soviet 
Union and the United States that neither would regard 
concessions to the fears of the other as incurring either 
loss of face or military danger. 

If, then, revision of the frontier is out of the question 
in the immediate future, a guarantee of the Locarno 
type, if given now, would have to cover the Oder-Neisse 
line as it is. That is to say, the western powers would 
have to accept a frontier that they have refused to recog- 
nise de jure but have respected de facto since 1945. 
Such an action would be regarded by the world as 
conceding Russia’s right to all that it has gained in 
Europe since the war. It would consolidate the Com- 
munist hold on Eastern Europe and, perhaps, kill the 
spirit of resistance that has been showing itself since 
Stalin’s death. There is no concession likely to be made 
by Moscow that would justify the West in guaranteeing 
this bad frontier. 


* 


That is, roughly speaking, the position between the 
Great Powers ; but the picture leaves out the crucial 
factor—the attitude of 65 million Germans. The 
Russians would doubtless be ready to ignore them if 
they thought they could conclude a good bargain with 
the West over the heads of Dr Adenauer and Herr 
Grotewohl. They have urged often enough that a peace 
treaty, defining Germany’s frontiers, should be drawn 
up before—not after—free elections had produced an 
all-German government to sign it. And they have 
never given any sign that they would compromise on 
the Oder-Neisse line. The western allies, on the other 
hand, have always taken—and still take—the attitude 
that free elections and unification must come first, 
because the unity of Germany was broken by the 
Russians and must be restored by them unconditionally. 
Only when that has been done are they willing to dis- 
cuss the frontier question, and then only with the new 
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German government participating. They cannot and 
will not do a deal at the expense of the Federal Republic 
and Dr Adenauer. 


It seems to follow that the western powers could agree 
to the Oder-Neisse line as a provisional frontier 
only if it could be accepted and honoured by 
an all-German government. Until that govern- 
ment exists it is impossible to judge what would 
and would not be acceptable. For any West German 
statesman who said publicly between now and Sep- 
tember 6th that he would accept the Oder-Neisse line 
would be inviting disaster to himself and his party. 
And any West German statesman who said he would 
not in any circumstances accept the line would be 
accused of extreme nationalism and of endangering the 
prospects of peace and unity. It is possible that after 
September 6th a German leader may think it wise— 
it would certainly be brave—to say what Sir Austen 
Chamberlain was able to say on behalf of Stresemann’s 
Germany to the House of Commons in March 1925: 


She is prepared to say that she renounces the idea of 
recourse to war to change the frontiers in the East. She 
is not prepared to say, in regard to the frontiers in the 
East, that she renounces the hope some day to modify 
some of their provisions by friendly negotiation, by 
diplomatic procedure, or it may be, for aught I know, 
by recourse to the good offices of the League of Nations. 


For if the Russians refuse to talk in September, or talk 
without making any concessions, the many Germans 
will ask themselves this question. Is it worth their 
giving a pledge that revision of the frontier will 
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be sought only by peaceful means, if the Russians would 
in return agree to elections that would liberate their 
zone and reunite the country ? 


It is a question that is not éasily or quickly answered. 
If it were answered in the wrong way and at the wrong 
time, and if it were thought that western pressure had 
been brought to bear, the consequences might be disas- 
trous. The demand for the return of the lost territories 
could become overnight a burning political issue, cut- 
ting right across the party lines drawn up by the 
followers of Dr Adenauer and their Social-Democrat 
rivals. The refugees from the Oder-Neisse territories, 
who make up nearly a quarter of the West German 
voters, would cry out against betrayal and there would 
be politicians to lead them. Those who distrust the 
policy of alliance with the West would be listened to as 
never before, and German nationalism would be back 
in the race for power as an anti-western political force. 
Only the Russians could profit from such an 
outcome, by holding out the prospect of a revision 
of the frontier on their terms. The consequences 
of a German statesman’s reply to Sir Winston 
Churchill’s hint might, of course, not be so serious. 
But the western powers would have to think 
very hard before they jeopardised all chances of winning 
the Germans into the western camp by guaranteeing 
a frontier settlement which was opposed by a majority 
or a large minority of Germans. 

This is the point of the argument at which the 
Russians’ view must be examined, so far as it is known. 
Clearly their calculation runs something like this. If 
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we agree to free elections and the formation of an all- 
German government free to make any alliances it wishes, 
then the following will happen: The Communist 
regime in Eastern Germany will collapse, the West will 
claim a great diplomatic victory, the new German 
government will be led into the Atlantic alliance (or 
the European Defence Community, which is just as 
bad) by its western members, and in a matter of two 
or three years Germany will be a power again. 
Then it will seek to use the western alliance to 
force a revision of the Polish frontier, even at 
risk of war. Nato divisions, some of them 
German, will be within striking distance of vulnerable 
regimes in Poland and Czechoslovakia. So, probably, 
runs the Kremlin’s appreciation. The deduction from 
it is-clear: the West must accept the Oder-Neisse line 
before we (the Russians) will take the first steps towards 
unification. We will not ask for that acceptance, 
because that would make us appear as the saboteurs 
of German unity ; but we will raise every kind of diffi- 
culiy about negotiation until our fears are recognised. 

If that is indeed the Russian attitude—and the 
history of past negotiations suggests that it is—then 
the West has to consider the possibility that only some 
declaration of intention about the frontier question will 
get negotiations on Germany moving. To give a 
Locarno guarantee of the present frontier now is out 
of the question : but revision also, on present evidence, 
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seems impossible. The only alternative, therefore, 
seems to be that the West, with German consent, should 
express its willingness to guarantee the frontier against 
any attempt to change it by force, provided that the 
Russians admit the possibility of change by negotiation 
between the Germans and the Poles and provided that 
German unification and German and Austrian peace 
treaties are achieved within a reasonable time. 


There is no reason at all to believe that either Sir 
Winston Churchill or allied experts have worked out 
the details and implications of his Locarno hint. Yet 
so long as it remains only a hint, capable of all kinds of 
interpretations both friendly and hostile, it can do as 
much damage as good. There is no good reason why 
it should not be examined provided that two Seedit ions 
are borne in mind. The first is that any such gesture 
to Russian suspicions should be made with the {ull 
support of a strong West German government, w! a 
could not be later accused of weakness under dictati 
The second and more important is that a new ors no 
would be offered as the climax, and not the first stage, 
of detailed negotiation between the Russians and the 
West. There would have to be an interval between 
the offer and its execution, during which the confidence 
needed to make a guarantee effective would have to be 
created by the “ piecemeal. solutions of individual 
problems ” for which Sir Winston asked on May 111h. 


The Architect’s Dilemma 


MVM ORE architects are practising their profession 
4 than ever before in Britain, and the output of 
qualified young men and women was never higher. The 
profession is increasing at a rate of over 6 per cent a year 
il nearly everybody—at the moment—is getting a job. 
The proportion of building work that is being planned 
or directed by architects is increasing encouragingly. It 
was only 5 per cent of all building operations before 
the war, and now it may be 15 or 20 per cent. Architects 
are working on types of building from which they were 
previously almost excluded, such as local authority 
housing and schools. Yet the profession senses an under- 
tone of public criticism of its conduct ; it is far from 
happy about its present fortunes and is uneasy about its 
future. Controversy invades architectural journals and 
conferences ; a radical wing even questions whether the 
professional status, built up so laboriously by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, makes any sense at all in 
the postwar world. 

The social changes which have taken place since 1939 
have overset the traditional order of things for the 
architectural as well as for the medical profession ; more- 
over, architects are struggling to come to terms with the 
technological revolution that is slowly overtaking build- 
ing, despite the opposition of builders. Before the war, 


architecture—the design of traditional kinds of bui!d- 
ing with traditional materials—was still mainly in | 

hands of the private practitioner (so far as it went to 
architects at all). He made anything from a just toler- 
able middle-class living to a fair-sized fortune out of 11. 
Only those products of the schools or articled train: 

who had neither capital nor talent for private practi 

took the salaried posts that local authorities had begun 
to offer in growing numbers. Since the war the balance 
has changed spectacularly. It is the salaried architect 


who is getting the interesting work, the private architect 


who is doing the chores. 


The reasons are obvious, though few foresaw them. 
Before the war public bodies and private concerns 
put out their work to private architects ; and so did the 
well-off and wealthy, who were still building houses, 1! 
no longer mansions. But, since the war, building con- 
trols and priorities for council housing and schools hav: 
put most building into the hands of local authorities. 
who have expanded their own architectural departments. 
So have nationalised industries ; so have regional hos- 
pital boards ; so have many large firms. The salaried 
architect, however underpaid and frustrated, has 
handled most of this work—and has kept © control of even 
that part of it which has been “ put out.” The private 
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architect has had to be content with this overflow from 
public offices, together with such priority factory or 
commercial building as has come his way, plus conver- 
sions, war damage repairs, exhibitions and suchlike, to 
fill the gaps. 

Meanwhile, the costs of running a private office have 
soared along with the taxation levied on the profits, if 
any. fo be able to handle a remunerative commission, 
offices must be reasonably staffed. To carry the over- 
head. between remunerative commissions, all sorts of 
odd jobs must be accepted. Even so, a private office 
often proves undermanned to deal with a big job—and 
any consequent mistakes or delays will draw criticism 


upon the profession. Big commissions tend to be con- 
centrated upon a minority of large and experienced 
firms. This is especially true of factories, generally the 
most remunerative work. It is said that two or three 


firms have handled all the sizeable factories put out to 
architects in Scotland since the war. It has become 
almost impossible to start a new practice, and survive. 


» 

Of the 18,000 registered architects in Britain over 
half are already in salaried employment. They have in 
many cases found themselves taking instruction from 
seniors who were hardly regarded as the cream of the 
profession when they first went into local government 
service. Their prospects rarely exceed a top salary of 


{1,800 and a pension. But they have done most of the 
worthwhile architecture since 1946. Their efforts, not 
surprisingly, have encountered a lot of criticism—not 
least from builders, some of whom have the hardihood 
to declare that whether or not postwar houses are better 
designed than their forerunners, they are not designed 
to minimise cost or site delays. Nor has extravagance 
been confined to houses, as anyone who visits a new 
power station soon realises. 

But the disgruntled private architect is in no position 
to point the finger of scorn. In his small office he often 
lacks the resources to tackle large programmes of work 
or to experiment with new techniques and materials: so 
much so that group practice has been proposed. He 
must face the fact that the most remarkable postwar 
architectural achievement has come from salaried 
architects. Thus the Hertfordshire County Council 
first showed in its school building what could be done 
oy pre-planning, modern technology and cost-planning ; 
and trom its pioneer work has sprung the schools build- 
ing programme now organised by a team of architects, 
engineers and administrators in the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. They have not only reduced the cost per school 
place by 45 per cent since 1949, despite a continuous 
ise in building costs, but have demonstrated a variety of 
non-traditional methods and materials—and even 
‘avented some—within a genre of architectural comeli- 
ness which has brought foreign architects flocking to 
these shores. A bitter pill this for the old school, whose 
efforts in the interwar years hardly raised a flicker of 
interest among their questing overseas colleagues, who 
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turned rather to America or Sweden for work of note. 

It is clear to almost all architects that the prewar 
market for their services has disappeared with the last 
remnants of Galsworthy’s England. Even the system 
of competitive tenders and contracts which the archi- 
tect supervises is becoming obsolete. Tendering 
becomes too costly when three-quarters of the bill of 
quantities is for specialised materials at fixed prices ; it 
imposes a rigidity of design which keeps costs high. 
The idea of the architect as standing between the owner 
and the builder is of doubtful relevance to the needs 
of a new age—which are for economical, standardised, 
efficiently-designed shelters for families, staff, produc- 


tion-lines or what else. This may be vulgar ; it may not 


leave much scope for what the old school calls architec- 
ture ; but it does leave scope for a tremendous techno- 
logical development which the younger school views 
with undoubted relish. 

* 


Circumscribed by the RIBA code of professional 
practice-—a development of little more than sixty or 
seventy years—the private architect has tended to hold 
aloof, concerned at least as much with art as technology, 
sometimes taking refuge from technology in art ; all too 
often disinterested in close costing and good administra- 
tion. In theory the leader and grand co-ordinator of 
the building team (which includes the quantity sur- 
veyor, the surveyor, the structural engineer, the con- 
tractor, the builder and other specialists), the architect 
has, in the opinion of the radical school, all too often 
been lost in the ensuing babel; and the specialists 
sometimes have to rescue him from the consequences 
of his own ignorance. To reassert his leadership, it is 
held, the architect must again become the master- 
builder, a man with a technical training adequate to 
make him practical and at home in modern technical 
developments. 

Immediately after the war, indeed, the RIBA set up 
a special committee to advise upon the overhaul of 
architectural education, and a second——the Architectural 
Educational Joint Committee—is now working over the 
problem agai. For there is little agreement on how the 
architect is to be trained for his commanding position. 
Over a third of young architects still receive their train- 
ing outside the schools—usually by training in private 
offices where they make insufficient contact with modern 
building conditions. Even in the schools, the teachers 
are often men who were trained in prewar conditions 
and have not adjusted their teaching to modern needs, 
though some. schools are radically overhauling their 
methods. There is a growing feeling that architecture 
must be integrated with technology in general ; it is even 
suggested that properly remodelled courses in-architec- 
ture and in engineering—civil, mechanical or electrical 
—would share the same first-year syllabus. Students 
themselves seem to demand more technology and 
less art. 

Educational reconstruction, however, would not alone 
solve the professional dilemma. It might provide better 
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technicians for the public offices, where their talents 
would be used or abused, according to the quality of 
the senior architect. It should improve every architect’s 
power to deal with builders and specialists. But it would 
leave the future of undercapitalised and underequipped 
private practices still in doubt. Many architects hope 
that easier times and the private client will return, that 
local authorities and regional boards will disgorge com- 
missions, and that the architect will be restored to his 
proper place—that of the specialist consultant who in a 
fiduciary capacity stands between his client and the 
builder, earning his fees because of his disinterested 
professional status. 
* 


Others see a different future for the private architect. 
The way in which he can become again the master- 
builder is, according to this school of thought, to be a 
part of a firm of contractors or builders—an honest and 
knowledgeable business man in the best modern profes- 
sional sense. He should be neither employee nor con- 
sultant, but preferably a director. Again, he ought to 
be fully involved in the many firms who are making 
building components or developing prefabricated 
systems. If, it is argued, the architect is not the designer 
of new materials and methods, he will miss the crucial 
development in modern building. He will risk becom- 
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ing the prisoner of other men’s design and architecture, 
To accept such an argument means, in terms of the 
RIBA code, that the architect would change sides. 
would become a salesman rather than the guardian of his 
client’s interest. The institute sticks to the view that if 
the architect is to lead the building team, and even effec. 
tively to influence design “at the production end,” 
he must hold fast to his fiduciary status vis-d-vis the 
client—even if the “ client” is a committee of architects 
and technologists. The radical school thinks this argu. 
ment unreal. It foresees that more and more. work wil] 
be done by departments of qualified salaried officials, 


_ or by tough “ business architects,” while private practice 


shrinks to the hard core of big consulting firms, which, 
in numbers and organisation, will: approximate to the 
firms of consulting engineers, who form so important, 
but numerically so small, a part of the enginecring 
profession. 

It is not, for those who appreciate the aesthetic values 
in architecture, a very comforting prospect ; and, 
indeed, the radicals probably underestimate the strength 
of the small provincial practice matching the small 
provincial builder. But if private practice is to be kept 
alive as a vital, independent and experimental force— 
and art—amid an increasingly official architecture, the 
profession must certainly adapt itself, and quickly, for 
its survival in a changed world. 





Notes of the Week 





The Regency 


HE Government’s decision to amend the Regency Act 
T is the outcome of decisions that began more than a 
year ago. Since the intention had already been discussed 
in the Press, there was no point in delaying the official 
announcement. Mr Butler on Wednesday did his best to 
prevent the legal change from being falsely linked in the 
public mind with all the recent, ill-mannered speculation 
about Princess Margaret’s private affairs. Presumably for 
this reason, he did not specify the precise changes that are 
to be made. It is clear, however, that the amending Bill 
will have two objects. It will name the Duke of Edinburgh 
as the person who would be Regent if his son should 
succeed to the throne before he is 18, and it will make the 
Queen Mother one of the Councillors of State who act for 
the Queen if she is too ill to carry out her duties rr if she 
is out of the country. The Government intends to get the 
Bill on the statute book before the Queen and the Duke ‘of 
Edinburgh leave for their Commonwealth tour at the end of 


November, since during their absence a Council of State 
will have to act. Mr Butler emphasised that the terms 
of the Bill will be agreeable to all members of the Royal 
Family ; Mr Attlee is said to have promised the support 
of the Opposition ; and the Commonwealth Prime Ministers, 
consulted while they were in London for the Coronation, 
are reported to be unanimously approving. 


It could hardly be otherwise, for the Government’s 
decision is plainly right. The proposed changes do not, 
however, merely modify the 1937 Regency Act ; they sus- 
pend its basic principle. Before 1937 it had been customary 
to make the arrangements for Regency ad hoc, but the 
Government of that time thought it desirable and possible 
to make a more permanent provision. They sought to do 
this by laying down the principle that, with one exception, 
both the Regency and the composition of the Council of 
State should be determined by the succession to the throne. 
The exception was the inclusion of the consort in the Council 
of State. In practice, this means that at the moment Princess 
Margaret would be Regent and that the Council of Statc 
would consist of the Duke of Edinburgh (should he not also 
be out of the country with the Queen), Princess Margaret, 
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the Duke of Gloucester, the Princess Royal and the Earl of 
Harewood. The Queen Mother would not be a member 
because the 1937 Act specifically excludes anyone “ in- 
capable of inheriting, possessing and enjoying the Crown ” 
from being Regent or, with the exception of the consort, 
from being a Councillor of State. 

The need for amendment reflects simply the foolishness 
of trying in 1937 to lay down a general principle that could 
not be appropriate to every circumstance. The practical and 
emotional reasons for making the Duke of Edinburgh the 
Regent for his son, and for bringing the Queen Mother into 
the Council of State, are obvious and sound. They have 
nothing to do with the rumours about Princess Margaret’s 
matrimonial wishes, and the amendment of the Regency Act 
will leave the Princess third in line to the throne and second 
in line for the Regency. 


Mr Attlee and Mr Butler 


‘or the past two months Labour MPs have been depressed 
} by the knowledge that Sir Winston Churchill’s speech 
of May 11th gave not only the diplomatic initiative to his 
country but also the political initiative to his party. The 
experience of wallowing in the wake of a Churchillian 
“ neacemongering ” campaign was made none the more 
palatable by memories of Labour’s “ warmongering” 
charges at the last election. But the worst of the Opposition’s 
discomfort has proved to be short-lived. This week’s foreign 
affairs debate in the House of Commons has enabled the 
Labour leaders to make at least a little of the running again. 

On the evidence of the Washington communiqué and of 
Mr Butler’s speech opening the debate, the Opposition 
argued insistently that, with Sir Winston off the scene, the 
approach he foreshadowed on May 11th had been discarded 
by his colleagues. Lord Salisbury and Mr Butler had 
betrayed Sir Winston, so Mr Attlee and Mr Morrison were 
glad to rush to his defence ; Mr Morrison, all thoughts of 
warmongering forgotten, hailed “the spirit of May 11th” 
with the fervour of some latter-day St Paul. Much of this 
was just political manceuvring. The later Government 
spokesmen were able to demonstrate fairly convincingly 
that there was no great difference, when it came to practical 
proposals, between the official policies of the two sides— 
granted, of course, that the Government was sincere in its 
protestations that the proposed meeting of foreign ministers 
could be a prelude to a meeting “ at the highest level.” But 
Sir Winston’s proposals were really of secondary importance 
compared with the general temper of his speech ; it was 
in this that the Opposition saw the real difference between 
him and his Chancellor. 

Mr Butler had an extraordinarily difficult task, and in the 
result his speech did not match either the level of the event 
or the speculation about his capacity as a future Prime 
Minister. That, however, should be regarded as misfortune, 
and the damage to his reputation is unlikely to prove very 
lasting. For the moment, the pendulum which carried the 
Conservatives to disappointment swung Mr Attlee to some 
tevival of his authority, At a time when his leadership is 
being criticised by the right wing of his party almost as much 
as by the left, he was fortunate to be able to make a 
politically effective speech on such advantageous ground. 
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Clamour from the Constituencies 


W ITH more brisk rhetoric from Sir William Lawther 
and more barbs from the left-wing journals, the con- 
flict over Labour party policy is weekly becoming more 
ill-tempered, if not deeper. A glance at the resolutions put 
forward for the annual conference, and published this week, 
would nevertheless suggest that the conflict is wasted words: 
the Left looks to be plainly on top. But that is a mislead- 
ing impression. Although the conference is certain to be 
stormy, the rebellion against official policy will not be any- 
thing like as strong as these resolutions suggest. They have 
first to come before committees whose task~is to weed out 
the frankly lunatic and to boil down each group of similar 
resolutions into composite amendments. When that is done 
the clamour of the highly vocal constituency parties will 
seem less powerful. 

The constituencies, indeed, have put forward all but 15 
out of nearly 400 resolutions, and most of these have a strong 
Bevanite flavour. Many press for more nationalisation than 
is proposed in the policy statement “ Challenge to Britain.” 
A few cling to the old faith in nationalisation of all the basic 
industries. Others mention specifically chemicals, insurance, 
engineering, shipbuilding, shipping, building materials, 
machine tools, aircraft, textile and mining machinery, the 
joint stock banks and the wholesale meat trade. Thirteen 
resolutions demand nationalisation of the land. This used 
to be an integral part of Labour policy but has long since 
been quietly dropped—quietly at least until Sir Hartley 
Shawcross last weekend declared that it was impracticable. 
Even Tribune, somewhat illogically, is now pressing for 
nationalisation of rented land only. 

The kind of opinion that the conference resolutions 
embody is not typical of opinion in the rank and file of the 
Labour party as a whole. It is rank and file opinion as 
distilled through the filter of the constituency party organisa- 
tions, where the most active members tend to be left-wing 
socialist theorists. Rank and file opinion is also distilled 
through the local branches of the unions, whence it often 
emerges relatively cautious and practical. The body of 
opinion that is opposed to nationalisation for its own sake 
is hardly represented in the resolutions for the party con- 
ference, but it is expressed in the support for Mr Deakin 
when he urged the Transport and General Workers’ Union 
to demand no more than the limited nationalisation of 
“Challenge to Britain”—and to accept that only with 
reservations. 


The Outrageous Mr Rhee 


HE President of South Korea has again sent a shock 
FE of indignation through the free world. By his state- 
ment yesterday, Mr Syngman Rhee has shown that he is 
impenitent and unchanged in his refusal to accept an armus- 
tice in Korea along the lines at present proposed. Thus one 
man continues to hold the United Nations to ransom. « It 
is difficult not to regard these tactics as gangster politics, 
adopted, it is true, from motives of what in other circum- 
stances might be praiseworthy nationalism, but the crudest 
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form of politics nevertheless. The result may well be 
a further postponement of the truce and the death of 
thousands more men. And to what purpose? There is 
not the remotest possibility of uniting Korea by force in 
the foreseeable future. If Mr Rhee believes so strongly it 
must be attempted, let him go into the trenches himself. 

The latest divergence of policy between the South Korean 
and American governments is reflected in different interpre- 
tations of the agreement recently reached between Mr Rhee 
and President Eisenhower’s special envoy, Mr Robertson. 
Mr John Foster Dulles has stated publicly that, after their 
meetings, Mr Rhee wrote a personal letter to President 
Eisenhower saying that “he would not obstruct in any 
manner the implementation of the armistice terms,” and 
that he wrote a further letter to the Secretary of State saying 
that “ while he questions the wisdom of the truce he has 
yielded his convictions to United States policies.” Now 
Mr Rhee comes out with definite qualifications to this atti- 
tude which have never previously been made plain, at any 
rate in public. He and his Foreign Minister, Mr Pyun 
Yung-tai, assert that his promise not to obstruct a truce 
was entirely dependent on the imposition of a time limit of 
ninety days after the armistice, during which a political 
conference would be expected to achieve Korean unity by 
negotiation. This is virtually impossible. Failing agree- 
ment on unity, the South Koreans reserve the right to 
renew the fighting. General Harrison, the chief UN nego- 
tiator, has rightly given an undertaking to the Communists 
that the rest of the UN forces will not assist. 


Puzzle in Indo-China 


N LANIEL’S government is caught between the danger 

eof a renewed offensive in Indo-China by the Viet- 
minh when the rains end and the likelihood of a political 
crisis in Paris in the autumn. The methods by which the 
former threat has to be met are certain to precipitate the 
latter. On the one hand General Navarre, the new com- 
mander in Indo-China, has asked for more men and has 
pulled off two spectacular, if limited, operations by para- 
troopers and commandos, On the other hand, the financial 
programme outlined by M. Laniel and the current of 
French public opinion are both opposed to any intensifica- 
tion of the military effort in the Far East. 

As a further complication, there is the ambiguous attitude 
of the Associated States towards the recent overtures from 
Paris. Although Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam are pre- 
pared to enter on bilateral talks with France about greater 
political and economic autonomy, it is clear that they con- 
sider the French offer as no more than a preliminary move 
towards real independence. In Paris, however, the govern- 
ment is rather sharply divided about the length to which 
France should be prepared to go when confronted with 
the increasing nationalism in the Associated States. In ihe 
present conception of the French Union, moreover, neither 
national armies under independent command nor an 
economy really detached from central administrative insti- 
tutions could find a place. This poses the question whether 
or not a French government would allow the Associated 
States to make a decision about staying in the French 
Union. 
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A number of conflicting solutions are being put forward, 
There are those who wish to continue, and even intensify, 
the war until France can negotiate from strength. This 
would mean a substantial increase in American he'p of 
which there is no sign. A second school of thought f2vours 
the greatest possible independence for the Associated S;ates 
provided that they take a more active part in the war. The 
latter would then develop into a civil war between Asians, 
and probably end in a compromise peace. Those who are 
in favour of this solution, which has much to recommend 
it, are inclined to forget what a compromise might produce. 
It would mean either an ultra-nationalist coalition of the 
three states which might break with the French Union, or 
an eventual Communist regime under Ho Chi-minh. 
brought about by Communist members of a coalition govern- 
ment undermining and liquidating their colleagues. [1 5 
this lack of a clear and predictable solution that make: the 
war in Indo-China so tragic and makes so many Frenclimen 
feel that a way must be found to get an armistice b< {ore 
too long.- 


Bread and Shackles in East Germany 


7? rulers in the Kremlin are having to fight for the 
existence of the Socialist Unity (Communist) Party 
in East Germany. Following Beria’s fall, a new policy of 
bread and shackles—the Soviet version of carrot and stick— 
has been inaugurated in the Soviet Zone. A new bout of 
political terrorism is accompanied by continued promises 
of economic concessions. There is no mistaking the mean- 
ing of the dismissal of the Minister of Justice, Herr Fechner, 


Unity party in 1946. His crime is that he admitted that 
the right to strike is embodied in the constitution of the 
“German Democratic Republic.” He has been arrested 
lawyer, who has earned a reputation for savage sentences 
based on political prejudice. With the advent of “Red 
Hilde” or “ Long-haired Freisler "(a reference to Hitler’s 
hanging judge), it is clear that the brief period is over in 
which it seemed that Herr Ulbricht would try to appease 
the Social-Democrat leaders in the Federal Republic. Now 
a hunt is on foot to unearth all workers who have retained 
their allegiance to their old party principles. There are 
many of them and most will be too courageous and loy:! io 
denounce their comrades. 

The dismissal of other leading members of the Social: 
Unity Party for having shown weakness during the revolt 
of June 17th is only one of the signs that a desperate efi 
is being made to reform the disrupted party ranks. Germa' 
party members are hearing the same imperative orders «s 
are being issued from Moscow to the Communists in t!ic 
Soviet Union—to leave their office seats and go among “ the 
masses.” They must argue, it is said, “honestly and 
convincingly ” with the workers about their grievances and 
“mistakes.” Russian officials’ are themselves questioning 
German workers. But Herr Ulbricht, whose blood the 
workers want, has preferred to make his latest address {0 
a picked audience and relay it through loudspeakers to the 
rest of the factory. 


The German Communist leaders are still talking about 
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supplying More consumer goods, but they are again insist- 
ing in orthodox terms that the workers must increase pro- 
duction if the promised better times are to materialise. Raw 
materials and food, it seems, have still to be paid for by 
exports. Some Soviet food is being hastily sent, allegedly 
on credit, to counter the American offer of free supplies 
to the East Zone, but there is no sign that the Soviet 
government after turning down the American food, will 
itself go so far as to make any presents to the Germans. 
Under these circumstances, the East German Communist 
feaders have been in a very weak position to make their 
latest appeal to Bonn for a conference on unity. Since the 
events of June 17th there is not a single West German 
leader who would treat with the men whom the East 
Germans have so violently repudiated. 


Wages, Prices and Exports 


ust Chancellor of the Exchequer has acted none too 
a. oon in his renewed warning about the effect of higher 
wages on exports. On Wednesday he said bluntly that 
Britain’s competitive position in engineering products had 
deteriorated over the past two years, and competition in 
foreign markets was now becoming intense. A general rise 
of 10 per cent in wages would, other things being equal, 
force export prices up by 44 per cent, and that would 
“cause a serious fall in the volume of our exports.” 

With the engineering unions now officially pressing their 
claim for a 1§ per cent rise, and a host of other demands 
under discussion, the Chancellor has no alternative but to 
stress this danger. It would be a pity, however, if the 
words he addresses to industry were misunderstood by its 
overseas customers. Some wages have already gone up, 
others will no doubt follow, some prices will accordingly 
rise, and other unions will take this as strengthening their 
claim for higher wages also. But all this is by no means 
as simple and automatic as Mr Butler’s illustrative figures. 
The foreign buyer who reads reports of wage increases in 
Britain does not have to assume at once that he will very 
soon be asked to pay more. 

Even the relation between increases in the cost of living 
and wage claims by the trade unions is very far from being 
direct and unchanging. From June, 1952, to June this year 
the index of retail prices has risen by three points only, 
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compared with thirteen points in the previous twelve 
months, but the volume of wage claims shows no corre- 
sponding reduction. The current Economic Journal 
contains an interesting study of the lag between price and 
wage movements over the years 1948 to 1951. If there 
were no lag at all, if price increases were immediately 
reflected in wage increases and these again, via costs, in 
further price increases, the currency would swiftly collapse. 
The longer the average lag, the more powerful the brake 
on inflation and the greater the chance that increasing 
productivity or mere good fortune may right matters before 
serious damage is done. The “ average lag” is in fact a 
complex of delays—between price increases and their 
impact on the cost of living index, between the rise in the 
index and the presentation of claims, between the beginning 
of negotiations and the report of higher wages. 

During the period 1948 to 1951 the total lag was, on the 
average, six to seven months. But this average masks a 
wide difference between the periods before and after the 
ending of the wage freeze. By the second half of 1951 it 
had fallen by nearly a half. Since 1951 it has—as the 
authors of the study admit—become unsafe to assume that 
claims “are induced only by actual, realised price changes 
and not by expectations of price changes.” The lag may 
have become, in some instances, almost a negative quantity : 
wages are increased in part because prices are expected to 
rise, not solely because they have risen. If this is true, only 
the fall in raw material prices has of late averted a critical 
inflation. The outlook certainly embraces the dangers to 
which Mr Butler drew industry’s attention. 


School-building Defended 


T was not to be expected that the Ministry of Education 

would lie down under the strictures of the schools made 

by the Select Committee on Estimates. Its reply, published 

last week, rebuts the criticisms and rejects most of the 
recommendations. 

The committee had blamed the Ministry for underesti- 
mating the number of new places needed and for not having 
precise information about obsolete schools. It recommended 
that the estimate should be made by “less haphazard 
methods ” and that a national survey: of the older schools 
should be carried out. To this the Ministry replies that the 
estimate was determined by Government policy (the Labour 
Government’s) not vice versa. That policy rested on a 
deliberate decision to endure, during the next few years, 
large classes, makeshift accommodation, long bus-rides for 
some children and the use of obsolete buildings. After 1960 
the school population will fall steeply, and it would be a 
waste of public money to build enough places to house 
everybody comfortably meanwhile. To do so would, indeed, 
be to provide extra places twice over, for the children now 
crowding out the primary schools will in five years’ time 
need places in the secondary schools. 

The committee also urged that the school building pro- 
gramme should be reorganised on a three-year basis instead 
of an annual one, so that larger orders can lead to lower 
costs and school building can keep better pace with house- 
building. It is certainly not the fault of the Ministry of 
Education if housebuilding forges ahead ; that again has 
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been a matter of government policy. The committee might 
well have criticised this general over-emphasis on housing, 
but its criticisms were actually directed at particular cases 
where housing estates had been completed without schools 
to serve them. As the Ministry points out, it takes longer to 
build a school. That fact, however, lends support to the 
committee’s proposal for a three-year school-building pro- 
gramme ; while the Ministry could not approve such a 
programme in full, in advance of the annual estimates, it 
could effectively sanction a considerable part of it. As for 
the recommendation that local authorities should be urged 
io adopt prefabricated methods—which are not only 
cheaper but also quicker than ordinary buildings—the 
Ministry can justly claim that it has been asking them to do 
so for years past. It has indeed played an important part 
in their design and development. Perhaps it could redouble 
its persuasion. On the whole, however, the Minister’s 
defence carries conviction. Most of the select committee’s 
criticism appears to have been unfair and much of its advice 
superfluous. 


Capital, Colonies and Conscience 


OVERTY in the colonies—indeed throughout and beyond 
P the Commonwealth—lies increasingly heavily on the 
conscience of the Labour party, to judge from the increased 
spending on development and welfare demanded by suc- 
cessive Labour speakers in the debate last week. Mr 
Shinwell and others demanded to know what the Govern- 
ment was doing and spending in greater detail, and 
criticised it in advance and in ‘retrospect as inadequate. 
They not only urged that the Colonial Development Cor- 
poration and the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund 
should spend more, but that narrow considerations of 
profitability and return on capital should be waived ; they 
urged the colonial marketing boards to disgorge their re- 
serves ; they called. for greater British contributions to the 
Colombo Plan, to the United Nations Programme of Tech- 
nical Assistance, to the FAO and other United Nations 
agencies ; they demanded that the Commonwealth Develop- 
ment Corporation and private enterprise generally should 
get on with the job; they called. for contributions from 
Canada, South Africa, New Zealand and Australia and 
advocated the transference of a few colonies to the last two 
as a. means of loosening their purse-strings ; they called for 
more loans from the world bank, and more dollars and 
colonial investments by the United States. 

To these impassioned pleas to get into the shooting war 
against poverty and malnutrition, Mr Lyttelton and Mr 
Nutting, for the Colonial Office and Foreign Office respec- 
tively, gave an effective answer: that it is impossible to 
invest a deficit. In the year in which the Government took 
office, the total deficit om overseas account was {£600 
million ; to be able to meet all the desirable projects and 
worthy causes championed by the Labour party, the coun- 
ry would need a regular annual surplus of comparable 
size. To some extent, the British people must choose 
between social services at home and welfare and develop- 
ment abroad. There can be little doubt which alternative 
politicians would prefer to put to the electorate. Neverthe- 
less, large sums have been invested, successfully as well as 
unsuccessfully, in the colonial territories ; the problem has 
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more often been shortage of equipment or skilled labour 
than of finance. The rate of capital formation in the 
colonies has been rising impressively, from £190 million in 
1948 to £400 million in 1952: The development plars of 
the colonial governments involve the expenditure of {509 
million in the next ten years, and most of it will have to 
come from the British taxpayer. One may sympathise with 
those members who urged that some effort should be made 
to bring home to citizens of the colonies the extent to which 
the British taxpayer is now carrying the burden of develop- 
ments that would otherwise have to be: met by forced 
savings—taxes—in the colonies themselves, 


Malenkov’s Dangerous Ally 


T was clear from the outset that the Russian Army was 
bound to benefit from Beria’s downfall and the dis- 
sension among Soviet civilian leaders. The prominence 
given to military figures in the campaign against Beria 
indicates that it took an active part in the struggle. From 
the Caucasus Beria’s fall was greeted by the army chief, 
General Antonov. At a meeting held in Kiev local military 
commanders were among the most vehement in denouncing 
Beria. To crown it all, great publicity was given to a meet- 
ing of the Party caucus in the Ministry of Defence in 
Moscow at which the elimination of the “ traitor” was 
commended. Since all superior officers must be members 
of the Party, the meeting was attended by almost all the 
prominent army leaders, including the Minister of Defence, 
the political Marshal Nikolay Bulganin ; his first deputy, 
the conqueror of Berlin, Marshal Zhukov, and the Chief 
of Staff, Marshal V. D. Sokolovsky. 

Since almost all the elite were present absences were 
conspicuous. Notable among them were those of the other 
first deputy, Marshal A. M. Vassilevsky ; of the head of the 
land forces, the conqueror of Vienna, Marshal I. S. Koniev, 
and of the former Chief of Staff, General S. M. Shtemenko. 
All three had at the time of the doctors’ plot been 
described as the intended victims of the Jewish doctors. 
On the other hand, another intended “ victim ”—Marshal 
Govorov—took part in the meeting. Once, however, one 
enters into the domain of speculation, numerous reasons 
can be found for the absence. ‘ Thus, for example, if a 
deal were struck between Malenkov and Zhukov—as the 
leader of the fighting generals—either could have asked for 
it. Zhukov could have asked for the downgrading of his 
military competitors (and the stars of Zhukov and Konev 
have always been in rivalry), while Malenkov could have 
tried to push into the background those directly involved 
in the “ doctors’ plot.” . 

This is all merely guesswork, but two things are now 
becoming clearer. First, that Beria’s victors have not yet 
got things properly under control, or at least cannot agree 
on the policy now to be followed. This would explain the 
postponement for a week of the meeting of the Supreme 
Soviet originally summoned for July 28th. Secondly, 
Malenkov must have come to an understanding with the 
Army. Did he choose this path freely or was the deal 
imposed on him? In many quarters Malenkov has been 
praised for the cleverness of his move. Yet Malenkov, if 
he has freely chosen such a strong ally, must have forgotten 
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Sand into Shells 


\ mixture of drysand andaspecial heat-hardening 
3A KELITE Resin is dropped on to a heated metal 
pattern. A strong, light ‘shell’ is formed, which 
makes a very suitable mould for metal castings. 


i: sounds simple, but the process represents a 
revolutionary advance in foundry practice. It 
means cleaner, more accurate castings that need 
little or no machining. The development of a 
suitable resin is another example of the practical 
benefits to industry that flow from Bakelite 
| imited’s research. The story of plastics is already 
a long one, but new pages are being written every 
day — by the organisation whose pioneering 
efforts were mainly responsible for the general 
adoption of these versatile materials. 


Please write for booklets describing the Shell Mould 
process or BAKELITE products generally 
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Get this. valuable book 


iT CAN SAVE YOU POUNDS 
EVERY YEAR 


Do you know that with identical cars one driver may get, 
say, 7,000 miles and another driver 35,000 miles from tyres 
of the same make? Just think of that. One buys 25 tyres 
while the other buys 5. What is the secret? This book 
will tell you. Read how to get thousands more miles from 
your tyres. It is free from ‘padding’ and is free to you. 
Post the Coupon NOW (1$d. stamp in unsealed envelope). 
Issued in the interests of motorists by The Avon India 


Rubber Co. Ltd., Melksham, Wiltshire. 
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Co. LTD., Melksham, Wiltshire. Please send me free of charge 
| copy of “TO MOTORISTS ABOUT TO BUY TYRES.” 
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THE COST 
OF DRYING THINGS 


Millions of tons of fuel are used in Britain 
every year in drying processes, many of which 
are inefficient and wasteful. 

When coal was cheap no one worried unduly, 
but today the cost of fuel used in drying is a 
serious expense item which tends to get buried 
in general overhead without receiving the close 
control given to economy of raw materials. 
Furthermore, many drying processes are as 
ineffective as they are extravagant. 

Eight years ago, we started a specialised service 
to the Metal Goods Industries by providing 
Gas Infra-Red Tunnels for drying paints and 
varnishes. Today our techniques have wide 
application as varied as those employed in fish 
curing and textiles. 

We are ever looking for new drying problems 


to solve. Nearly every industry has one. Send 
yours to: 
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Machiavelli’s warning “that a prince ought to take care 
never to make an alliance with one more powerful than 
himself for the purpose of attacking others, unless necessity 
compels him . . . because if he conquers you are at his 
discretion, and princes ought to avoid .. . being at the 
discretion of anyone.” 


France Gets Russian Trade 


SIGNIFICANT, if minor, development in the cold war 
A was the signing last week of a Franco-Russian trade 
agreement. It is to run for three years and the volume of 
trade each way is fixed for the first year at 12,000 million 
francs (some £12 million). While the volume is small in 
relation to total French trade, it is much larger than in 
the past and, what is more, the exchanges that did take 
place in recent years left France with a deficit which had 
to be paid in gold or dollars. If the present agreement 
works according to plan, French imports from Russia will 
be twice those of last year and the Soviet Union will take 
six times as much from France. Commercially there can 
be little doubt that it is a very good bargain for France. 


France will receive from the Soviet Union such strategic- 
ally important commodities as chrome, manganese and oil 
and also such dollar savers as maize. In return France 
will deliver a number of consumer goods—citrus fruits, 
wool and rayon yarn and cocoa ; but it will also get some 
commodities that Congressional watchdogs in Washington 
would like to regard as strategic, though they do not appear 
on the embargo list. These include boilers, cranes and 
cargo ships up to §,000 tons. In fact, there seems to have 
been little attempt by the Russians to embarrass the French 
by insisting on strategic goods ; for example, they did not 
hold out for tankers, one of their favourite demands. The 
agreement has the additional merit, in French eyes, that it 
comes at a time when French exports are selling with 
considerable difficulty and the trade deficit is mounting 
steadily. 

France has been eager for some years to conclude a trade 
agreement with Russia, but not until recently has the Soviet 
Union shown reciprocal enthusiasm. It is fairly plain that 
its new co-operativeness springs more from diplomatic con- 
siderations than from economic motives. For one thing, 
the propagandists for east-west trade have now been pro- 
vided with a showpiece which will be used incessantly to 
obscure the fact that fundamentally Russia is not a reliable 
market for western consumer goods nor a cornucopia of 
food and raw materials. Its economic aim remains self- 
sufficiency for a great land bloc. Its political aim is to 
create internal dissension, by just such measures as this, 
among the western powers. 


Moreover, it requires only a second’s thought to appre- 
ciate that Russia could have obtained precisely the same 
commodities from Italy or a number of other western 
countries. Yet, in recent trade talks with Italy, Sovict 
negotiators have maintained an inflexible demand for 
strategic commodities. Forbearance towards the Italians 
would not yield the same political dividends as with one 
of the Big Three. 


A Windfall of Roubles 


1 Russian offer of four million roubles for Uno’s 
technical assistance programme, followed almost im- 
mediately by a similar offer from the Polish delegate, took 
the meeting of the Economic and Social Council in Geneva 
by surprise. The offers were sandwiched between speeches 
critical, to the point of abuse, of American motives in pro- 
viding help to under-developed countries, but they mark a 
complete reversal of Communist policy towards this aspect 
of Uno’s activities. Previously Moscow’s line has been to 
denounce its work on technical aid as an imperialist intrigue 
against backward countries. Although the first contribution 
by the Soviet Union (and Poland) is modest, considerably 
smaller than Britain’s and only a fraction of that of the 
United States, it is surely to be welcomed as one of the 
more solid gestures that post-Stalinist Russia has made. 
The reaction of the American delegate in welcoming the 
new move without qualifications is clearly right. 

The motives underlying the volte face at this juncture 
are obscure ; but it is not unlikely that the Russians have 
become aware of the prestige and propaganda value of 
extending material assistance to certain countries. Tech- 
nical assistance in the UN manner is, however, a‘two-way 
trade: experts and research fellows move both into and 
out of each participating country. It would be a most 
interesting development if the Kremlin showed itself confi- 
dent enough to let Russian technicians and students go 
forth into the free world to take an active part in the 
technical aid programme. 

The prospect of a Russian technical expert advising on 
nutritional problems in India or of Ukrainian researchers at 
Oxford is fascinating enough ; but imagination boggles at 
the praspect of an American national accounts expert giving 
advice at the Gosplan headquarters. It will be interesting 
to see whether the Russians propose to subscribe to this 
two-way exchange of experts and facilities encouraged by 
the Technical Assistance Board. No doubt some kind of 
restraint on the political activities of visiting experts will 
be required and guarantees will have to be given against the 
corruption of visiting students by their hosts. A more 
generous exchange rate for the rouble will be required if 
fellowships tenable at Moscow’s scientific institutes are to 
be at all attractive. 


Uphill Fight for Fish 


HE second annual report of the White Fish Authority 
was discussed in Parliament last week. If not precisely 
disillusioning, the picture of the authority’s activities can 
hardly be called cheerful. Its primary job is to encourage 
and facilitate self-help within the fishing industry. It can 
grant loans for building new ships—an astonishingly high 
proportion of the fishing fleet dates back thirty years and 
more—and can also spend money on research, training and 
publicity ; but its chief aim is to further co-operation within 
the industry, and notably to rationalise the Aberdeen fleet 
into more economical units, to establish a joint marketing 
organisation, to develop co-operative freezing facilities, and 
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to work out an agreed scheme of freight equalisation for 
consideration by the Transport Commission. The subsidies 
granted in 1951, and supplemented later by building grants, 
were meant merely to keep the industry going until these 
longer-term schemes should bear fruit. 

But the authority reports almost uniform failure to win a 
response from its constituents. Its loans found no takers, 
costs of construction being too high in relation to earnings ; 
the Aberdonians remain aloof ; “ insufficient support ” was 
forthcoming either for the authority’s scheme of ‘voluntary 
price stabilisation or for the freezing plan, on which negotia- 
tions continue ; Fleetwood and Grimsby objected to the 
freight equalisation plan favoured by the more distant ports. 
The subsidy—on strategic arguments more justifiable than 
most—continues at a higher rate ; the reforms for which it 
was supposed to give breathing-space are still to seek. 

The industry has, of course, had some bad luck to 
contend with. On the one hand it has suffered from the 
Iceland dispute, forcing the deep-sea trawlers further afield, 
and from general increases in operating costs ; on the other, 
it has had to face the competition of more plentiful meat and 
eggs. These factors—which between them lowered the last 
twelvemonth’s landings by § per cent in volume and Io per 
cent in value—would have been operative whatever the 
Authority’s success. | Moreover, it has not despaired of 
seeing persuasion bear fruit. Meanwhile it is, on its own 
initiative, conducting experiments in the technique of quick- 
freezing at sea; this, if. successful, should both reduce 
wastage and bring a better product to the fishmonger’s. 
Such an improvement in quality opens the best chance of 
recapturing the consumer’s favour. 


Charitable Trusts 


HE House of Lords returned this week to a subject 
raised just over four years ago. On that occasion 
its motion arose out of Lord Beveridge’s report on 
“ Voluntary Action,” which discussed the place of voluntary 
effort in the welfare state and the future of the many 
charities whose purposes the state has largely superseded. 
As a result of the debate, the Labour Government set up a 
committee to survey the law and practice relating to 
charitable trusts. The recommendations of this committee 
(discussed in The Economist of January 10, 1953) formed 
the main subject matter of this week’s debate. It is regret- 
table that the present Government’s attitude to the report 
appears to be lukewarm. Even the promised Bill on imper- 
fect trust instruments has not been forthcoming, and the 
Lord Chancellor showed little enthusiasm for the com- 
mittee’s other proposals. 

One of these was that all trusts should be registered with 
the Charity Commissioners or the Ministry of Education. 
At present, public information on the number and size 
of trusts is scanty. But a good idea of their enormous 
range and variety is provided by “ Trusts and Foundations,” 
which has been opportunely published* this week. This 
guide covers only a tiny proportion of the trusts and founda- 
tions that are known to exist in the United Kingdom and 
the rest of the Commonwealth—and there are probably 
many more whose existence is s unknown to the Charity Com- 


*“ Trusts and Foundations.” Compiled ‘by “Guy wW. Keeling. 
Bowes & Bowes. 194 pages. {2 2s. 
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missioners—but it gives an excellent cross-section. Thy, 
cheek by jowl (the guide is arranged alphabetically) y;;} 
the seventeenth century Morden College at Blackheath fo; 
the reception of old widowers or bachelors, which |), , 
capital of well over half a million pounds and an 2>)y:2\ 
income of £66,000, is the Mullaghmore School Trust }: ung 
founded in 1920 for the benefit of children attendine ;} 
local primary school, with a capital of £60, of which on! 
the income is available. 

Other startling contrasts can be found on almost ¢\¢ry 
page of the guide. It is intended, however, to do mor 
than give a list of charities large and small for interest and 
entertainment. Through its classified index, which i 
enable social workers and potential beneficiaries to <cc 
what funds are available, it will.do much to make ch.:;: 
more effective—besides itself providing a fruitful exam) 
of “ voluntary action.” 
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Mr Markezinis’ Visit 


R MARKEZINIS has gone back empty-handed 
his visit to London last week, but that is 

necessarily a reason to judge his visit a failure. He 
came primarily to explain and to explore, and thi: 
he has done, both in Whitehall and in the City. He him- 
self is reported to be well-satisfied with his talks ; his 
optimism will be justified if in the months ahead Greec: 
is in fact able to increase its trade with this country and if 
British investors do indeed decide to invest in Greek 
development projects. 

Greece is not particularly attractive to the foreign 
investor, nor is its record as an international debtor encour- 
aging. (No progress towards a settlement of Greece's 
prewar debts seems to have been reached last week.) On 
the other hand, for the first time since the war, Greece i: 
being governed by men who are clearly making a real effort 
to put their country’s economic house in order. They hav 
cut down on government expenditure and are gradually 
reducing the overblown civil service to its 1940 level. In an 
effort to stimulate exports, they have carried out a long 
overdue devaluation of the drachma, and the other week 
they lifted almost all import restrictions. These measure: 
have not been without their ill-effects; both the cost o! 
living and unemployment have risen. The rise in the cos! 
of living—7.8 per cent since last March—is not as bad 
as the Government feared it might be, but the increas¢ 
in unemployment is causing a good deal of anxiety. 

Field Marshal Papagos’s government is pinning its 
hopes for Greece’s long-term recovery on its five-year 
development plan. The plan is reasonable enough in 
theory ; the trouble is to find the money to put it into effec: 
—and this at a time when American aid has been drastically 
cut. The total cost of the plan is estimated at $235 million. 
of which $131 million is in foreign exchange. About ha!! 
of this should be provided by unused balances of American 
aid funds, the current year’s allocation of aid (a mere $20 
million) and EPU funds. If the government’s efforts to 
persuade Greek shipowners to repatriate their earnings 
were to be successful, this would provide a substantia! 
contribution towards the remainder. But as things are, 1! 
its plan is to be carried out the government will have to 
reese on the International Bank or foreign investors. 
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Theory ofthe Welfare 
State 


Srr—You say in your issue of July 18th 
that “the Conservative conception of 
‘need’ and a means test is roughly 
handied in Mr Hagenbuch’s analysis” 
in the current number of Lloyds Bank 
Review. It may be so; but Mr Hagen- 
buch himself made remarkably little 
headway on the subject. 


“ May it not be,” he concluded, “ that 
the solution lies not in a hotch-potch of 
different types of means test, discrimina- 
tory charges and the like, but simply in 
in extension of the principle of insur- 
ance?” He instances insurance “for the 
more costly” health services, but does 
not suggest how the same principle could 
be extended to education or, say, sub- 
sidised housing. 

Conservative party’s conception 
of the social services does, of course, 
it ind strongly support the insur- 
ince principle for the whole range of 

11 security payments. But it is a 
corollary of the insurance principle that 
those not insured can only be relieved 
satisfying the very test of need 

Mr Hagenbuch rejects. He 
wishes to abandon universal free educa- 
tion and universal free treatment in 
sickness ; but he does not say on what 
principle the amounts which are to be 

i by different persons for © these 
s would be decided, nor how, for 
example, the rents of subsidised houses 
are to be fixed. 

Where insurance is impracticable, 
e the subsistence means test must 
be imposed throughout, or we must fall 
back on that “hotch-potch of different 
types of means test, discriminatory 
harges and the like” which Mr Hagen- 
buch so contemptuously dismissed. 
Perhaps after all this empirical approach 
of the Conservative party to each of the 
social services individually has something 
to be said for it—~Yours faithfully, 

: J. EnocnH PowELi 
House of Commons, S.W.% 


More Academic than Free 


SIR—Mr McGeorge Bundy’s letter gives 
a wholly inadequate impression of 
American opinion about Communists 
and alleged Communists in higher edu- 
cation. Mr Bundy says that “most of 
us in the United States” believe that as 
4 general rule Communists are not fit 
to serve in universities, The only 
exception he mentions is Senator Taft, 
whom he describes as “annoyingly 
independent.”. (“ Annoyingly ” seems an 
odd word for an American to couple 
with “ independent.”) 


Letters to the Editor 





_ The American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors, the only national 
organisation of teachers in higher insti- 
tutions, which for forty years has been 
chiefly concerned with the defence of 
academic freedom, has repeatedly re- 
affirmed its adherence to the position 
that Senator Taft has now taken. The 
faculty of Political Science of Columbia 
University takes the same position. So 
do Alexander Meikeljohn and Robert S. 
Lynd, to mention only two of many 
whose names spring to mind. Albert 
Einstein has gone further and demanded 
a campaign of civil disobedience against 
the investigating committees. 


I should have said that most of us in 
the United States who are seriously 
concerned about the integrity of our 
institutions applaud Senator Taft's 
Statement as an expression of sanity and 
common sense.—Yours faithfully, 

Rospert M. HuTcHIns 
San Marino, California 


* 


Sm—On the “Letters” page of your 
July srith issue you state: “The 
Economist believes that no one should 
be dismissed because of his political 
opinions unless it can be proved that 
they have led him to speak or act against 
the spirit of the institution he serves.” 
That principle seems to be entirely in 
accord with the policy of barring 
members of the Communist Party from 
university faculties. It is well known 
that membership in the Communist 
Party entails much more than holding 
certain political opinions .which can be 
given concrete expression through 
established democratic processes. Such 
membership requires that the individual 
be prepared to surrender his duty of 
independent criticism and even his 
conscience to the direction of the party, 
a direction he is powerless to control. 


As you have stated, it is one of the 
primary functions of a free education to 
present alternative views. A teacher 
who joins the Communist Party estab- 
lishes a presumption that he is not, or 
at least may not be the custodian of his 
own judgment. Is he then to be con- 
sidered still competent to. present 
alternative views in objective fashion, or 
to sustain further that spirit of free and 
impartial inquiry which distinguishes 
a university from a trade school? Does 
not his acceptance of membership in 
itself constitute an act which clearly 
violates the spirit of the institution he 
serves? —Yours faithfully, 

Cuares O. Cook, Jr. 


Washington, D.C. 
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The Riddle of Prosperity 


Sir—The first article in your issue dated 
July rrth ends with the sentence “how 
shall we make the British people deter- 
mined to be prosperous?” Although 
there was a time when I thought that 
the “carrot” was the answer, I think 
now that perhaps that was an over- 
simplification. I am reminded of a story 
told about the reactions of Mr Ernest 
Bevin when he saw the wealth of 
finished commodities owned by many 
American workers. Mr Bevin is said to 
have exclaimed “in Britain-there is a 
poverty of desire.” By some curious 
thinking, there is a powerful body of 
opinion in this country which believes 
that a desire for material wealth is some- 
thing evil whereas, of course, in a com- 
petitive world as we have it and which 
must be accepted, the great danger 
which faces Britain is a fantastic 
indifference to inefficiency. — Yours 
faithfully, W. McMuiLian 
Alderley Edge, Cheshire 


Farm. Rents 


Sm—lIt appears to me that farm rentals 
fixed by arbitration are substantially 
below the rentals which market yields 
would dictate. The actual figures for 
two farms are: 

Farm“A” Farm“B” 
Acreage 61 103 
Rental at date 

of probate £99 £135 
Probate value 

at August, 

1951, as 

agreed in 

autumn, 

1952 ......... £3,000 
New Rental: 
Statutory 

arbitration, 

June, 1953 £140 — 
Voluntary 

arbitration, 

Dec.,. 1952 _ £214 
Gross Yield 

(before 

charging re- 

pairs, in- 

surance and 

management 

expenses) ... 4.67% 455%, 


£4,700 


The foregoing may be compared with 
the Agricultural Mortgage Corporation’s 
current rate of interest of 54 per cent. 
Further, it should be noted that under 
the Agricultural Holdings: Act farm 
tenants are protected and consequently 
a tenant-occupied farm is worth less 
than one with vacant possession. In 
theory, therefore, the capital values em- 
ployed for the above farms are under- 
stated. 

Whilst appreciating that interest rates 
have changed between August, 1951, 
and now, I feel that this can hardly 
account for the substantial discrepancy. 
There would appear to be two main 
reasons for fictitiously low rentals: (a) 
The failure of landlords, for various 
reasons, to raise their rents ; (6) The lack 
of a free market in farms to let.—Yours 
faithfully, 


London, S.W.1 ANCRUM EVANS 
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The Acheson Years 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS, 1949-50. 

By Peter Calvocoressi. 

Oxford University Press. 590 pages. 
§2s. 6d. 

DOCUMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS, 1949-50. 

Selected and edited by Margaret Carlyle. 
Oxford University Press. 796 pages. 63s. 
net. 


— two tremendous volumes 

cover two tremendous years, the 
time when the Acheson-Bevin policy 
was at its firmest and clearest in Europe, 
though still fumbling in Asia. The 
North Atlantic Treaty was being signed 
and executed, Western Germany was 
being built up, Western Europe was 
struggling by devious ways towards a 
first pattern of unity; in the East the 
Communist republic in Germany was 
being set up, Tito was breaking away 
towards the western camp, the grip on 
Eastern Europe was being consolidated. 
In Asia the Korean war started, China 
joined in, and the United Nations found 
itself formally engaged in a War for its 
principles. What a period for a 
historian to tackle, what a mass of events 
in which to find the true pattern, and 
what a medley of emotions to be detected 
and overcome in the evidence and in the 
planning of its use. 

In a _ short introduction Professor 
Arnold Toynbee takes a telescope and 
sees a pattern of rivalry between two 
great powers in two areas. But the 
brunt is borne by Mr Peter Calvocoressi, 
who marshals evidence admirably and 
here and there produces badly needed 
sections of analytical discussion. This 
volume is far more readable than his 
last and he is gaining in skill and con- 
fidence as his work catches up with 
events. ‘The successor to this volume, 
which deals with two years, will deal— 
as is the Chatham House tradition—only 
with one. It is something to look for- 
ward to. 

There are two major criticisms to be 
made. Firstly, the emphasis is too 
much on the strategic pattern. Admit- 
tedly, much that happened in those two 
years was the result of fear of war and 
an effort to take up better positions in 
case it came. But even in the United 
States and Russia, the dominant rivals, 
one must doubt whether strategy was as 
dominant in policy as would appear from 
Mr Calvocoressi’s view. Recovery from 
the war was still incomplete ; policies 
were deeply affected by economic diffi- 
culties and the political disruption 
caused by the return to peace. It is, of 


course, extremely difficult to say where 
international affairs begin and national 
affairs end. But it is a matter to be 
thought about in the preparation of 
future volumes. Likewise, more atten- 
tion should be given to the part played 
in these rivalries by conflict of ideas, or 
rather by fear of ideas backed by the 
resources of powerful governments. 
There is a quotation from Ranke on the 
title page which rouses unjustified hopes. 

Secondly, the treatment of economic 
affairs is dull and thin, although that 
appears not to be Mr_ Calvocoressi’s 
direct responsibility. Russian policy and 
the American reaction to it created new 
economic patterns both in and beyond 
Europe ; rearmament and the restriction 
of trade with the Communists had their 
impact on domestic economies and 
deeply affected governments’ attitudes to 
the United States. The institutions that 
Professor Hawtrey studies are less 
important than the events they were set 
up to control. 

The documents are quite invaluable 
both for regular use and for the study 
of the survey. By getting them out of 
the way the historian is able to provide 
excellent footnotes and to furnish a run- 
ning sequence of cross-references. But 
how much bigger and how much dearer 
are these valuable books to become ? 
One can only ask the question, not 
answer it. 


Steadily and Whole 


RETURN PASSAGE. 
By Violet Markham. 
Oxford University Press. 260 pages. 21s. 


O have opened an alert and observant 

eye on the world of the 1870s and 
to remain alert and observant in the 
1950s is almost in itself a sufficient 
qualification for an  autobiographer. 
When the greater part of the interior has 
been filled with a devoted, distinguished 
and richly varied career of public service 
the autobiography becomes something of 
a historical document as well as a 
personal record. Miss Markham has a 
further and rarer qualification, harder to 
define than length and richness of ex- 
perience or a gift of straightforward, 
unemphatic but often entertaining narra- 
tive. It is a capacity to move, in a very 
special sense, with the times; neither 
clinging nostalgically to Victorian 
security or Edwardian elegances nor re- 
pudiating, in the name of the brave new 
world, the standards and values of earlier 
days, but seeing the whole long perspec- 
tive steadily and whole through a wise 
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but essentially contemporary eye. It is g 
capacity deriving from courage, charity 
strong principle and an open, ever. 
receptive mind. 

These qualities shine through narrative 
digression, anecdote, personal assess. 
ments and appreciations, politic:| and 
social judgments, whether Miss Mark. 
ham is describing a happy childhood as 
the youngest member of a large pros- 
perous Victorian clan, discussing the 
party politics of the 1900s, telling of 
travels and encounters in Egypt, South 
Africa, Canada and the Far East. re- 
calling the trials and disappointments of 
the National Service Department in the 
first world war or the humours of the 
women’s services, pondering the hard 
lessons of the National Assistance Board, 
weighing the gains and losses of the 
welfare state—or talking about dogs. 
The more personal side of the story— 
friendships, tastes, brief happy marriage 
—is neither suppressed not obtruded. 
The final chapter is, typically, a testa- 
ment of religious faith. 

“Return Passage” is a footnote to 
political and social. history and an un- 
failingly interesting story ; it is equally 
significantly a study, no less valuable 
because entirely unselfconscious, of the 
forging and moulding of a character. 


Economics and “Realism” 


THE LOGIC OF BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 

By P. Sargant Florence. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 368 pages. 
28s. 


EARLY three years ago, Professor 

Sargant Florence complained of 
the lack of what he called “ realistic 
economics—resting on actual observa- 
tions of economic life ”—in this country, 
observing of some of his colleagues 

I have been careful not to say that the 

pure economist is valueless but, if 1 may 

borrow one of his own conceptions, his 
marginal utility is low. 
He has now supplied, in this book, an 
impressive essay in the economic 
technique that he favours ; and it does 
not lack some piquant examples of his 
own characteristic prejudices. 

In form, this is a much enlarged 
revision of Professor Sargant Florence's 
classic “Logic of Industrial Organisa- 
tion,” published some twenty years ago. 
In content, the mass of data on British 
industry that has become available has 
enabled him to fill out with evidence 
many of the generalisations he made in 
the thirties ; to widen his discussion o! 
the structure of industry, in size and 
location ; and to illustrate his discussion 
of the efficiency of different patterns ol! 
control in industrial organisation. Com- 
parison with the earlier volume reveals 
how seldom the author has felt it neces- 
sary to discard or seriously revise 4 
judgment ; but this revision has added 
much more elaborate documentation to 
a textbook still almost alone in class and 
approach. This book, it should perhaps 
be added, is more than a textbook ; it 1s 
an original work of economics that 4 
businessman may be able to read with 
advantage and without exasperation. 
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NU-SWIFT ! 


A spark... flash...fire blazing...dial 999 | 
But for at least five minutes that blaze 
will be YOURS alone! Reliable Nu-Swift 
is the world's fastest and most certain 
fire-killer. 
NU-SWIFT LTD - ELLAND - YORKS 


in Every Ship of the Royal Navy 






Are your sales 
on the 


up grade yet? 


I wish they were. We've given our sales staff pep talks. 


And spend a mint of money on advertising. 


But are you using the right media? I’ve never seen your 
ads. in the Daily Mirror, for example. 


I don’t happen to like the Daily Mirror. 


Maybe not, but 44 million other people do. And do you 
know why? Because it has the guts to say what it thinks 
with no beating about the bush. It hates cant and hypocrisy, 
and it claims to be, and IS the paper that dares. Person- 
ally, although I don’t always agree with its opinions, I 
like the Mirror very much. 


Uh, it has a big sale, I know that. 
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BUSINESS 


FINANCE 


By 
F. W. Paish, M.C., M.A. (Cantab.) 


Professor of Economics (with special reference to Business 
Finance) in the University of London. 


The problem of providing the necessary finance for the 
improvement and extension of the equipment of British 
private industry is one of the most urgent confronting the 
country today. 

This book, based on lectures delivered to London University 
undergraduate students of economics, deals with the subject 
from the economic rather than from the legal or accounting 
aspects. It explains some of the more elementary principles 
and practices of business finance in Britain, and discusses the 
nature of finance and the methods by which business under- 
takings acquire the finance they need. An invaluable book 
for university students. 12/6 net. 
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In particular, the censuses of produc- 
tion in 1935 and 1948 have not led Pro- 
fessor Sargant Florence to modify his 
firm belief that “large-scale production, 
especially when conducted in large-size 
firms and plants, tends to result in maxi- 
mum efficiency.” He does not accept the 
view of other economists that large-scale 
organisations necessarily weaken the 
effective control that management can 
exercise ; he holds that this is essentially 

problem in political science, to be 
solved by (and in practice often already 
solved by) good “line and staff” 
organisation. He finds, incidentally, that 
in Britain and America it is the same 
industries that tend towards large-scale 


organisation (and indeed towards 
monopolistic control). But he also 
believes that many large concerns— 

horizontal combines—do 


particularly 
not in fact reap the potential advantages 
of large scale ; and though he notes the 
latest arguments that large organisations 
tend to promote technical progress, he 
attaches some importance to the possi- 
bility of “defensive research,” to defend 
established positions, by these large 
groups. 

This careful empiricism, of which a 
particularly interesting example is a 
dispassionate but powerfully solvent 
examination of the “ managerial revolu- 
tion” thesis, does not preclude the 
author from venturing some broad 
personal conclusions where as yet little 
evidence can be available. His own 
strong views colour an interesting and 
unorthodox critique of the role of the 
Stock Exchange in gathering savings 
into capital; and also a provocative 
“scoreboard” comparing the degree to 
which different kinds of leader in busi- 
ness—the traditional entrepreneur, the 
family businessman, the financier, the 
promoted executive, and the trained 
administrator—can be expected to 
possess the qualities industry needs for 
progress. But the author is well aware 
that there are simply not enough facts 
on these matters for him to back his 
every hypothesis with statistics ; and the 
book would be much less attractive with- 
out its lacing of uncompromising views 
—even if some are not altogether 
“ realistic” as defined. 


Poet in Exile 
UGO FOSCOLO: An Italian in Regency 


England. 
By E. R. Vincent. 
Cambridge University Press. 255 pages. 25s. 


U GO FOSCOLO reached his English 
exile in 1816 and died here eleven 
years later at the age of forty-nine. His 
reputation reached London before him: 
he had written a novel of unhappy love ; 
his poetry was profound; living in 
occupied Italy, he had bearded a 
Napoleonic government and been dis- 
missed from a professorship. His 
manners turned out abrupt, it was true, 
and his temper short; but he was a 
poet, a hero, and a foreigner, and the 
angular face set in a blaze of red hair 
appeared at many of the dinner. tables 
of London where tyranny was hated 






most, and where for lack of belief in 
other deities men and women 
worshipped the memory of Charles 
James Fox. Foscolo was befriended by 
the leaders of Whig society, men who 
held to their friends once they had 
made them ; and even though he terri-« 
fied Wordsworth at a party of Haydon’s, 
he was still asked to dine at Holland 
House afd Lord John Russell came to 
call when he was ill. No one can recap- 
ture the brilliant conversation which 
enthralled his Engtish hearers; yet in 
this charmingly written (and finely 
printed) book Professor Vincent. has 
shown with sympathetic understanding 
why the Whigs were glad to receive this 
wayward and bizarre Ionian-Italian, 
and how their tactful generosity sup- 
ported him financially. 

With two things in England Foscolo 
never managed to come to terms: the 
manners of the women, who found him 
less irresistible than had his many 
Italian mistresses, and the outlook of the 
tradesmen, who insisted that. their bills 
be paid. After a restrained treatment 
of various attempts of Foscolo’s, all 
failures, to secure himself in the affec- 
tions of some English girl of good up- 
bringing, Professor Vincent embarks on 
the sordid tale of his fall. Its cause 
seems to have been an entire inability 
to spend within the limits of an income 
of which the poet’s incorrigible 
optimism always exaggerated the likely 
size ; this inability led him to a short 
spell of prison and to long spells, in- 
tolerable to a man of poetic tempera- 
ment and capacities, hiding in the 
noisome slums of expanding London. 

Unhappily, the author has packed all 
his scholarly apparatus into notes at the 
back, has scorned biographical footnotes 
and overloaded his text with their con- 
tent, and sometimes writes too much in 
a “shown to the children” tone. Yet 
this is an engaging book, and should 
certainly stimulate interest in the fasci- 
nating though often repellent character 
of its hero. 


How Congress Works 


CONGRESS AT WORK. 
By Stephen K. Bailey and Howard D. 
Samuel. 

Douglas Saunders with MacGibbon and 
Kee. 502 pages. 30s. 

THE LEGISLATIVE STRUGGLE. 

By Bertram M. Gross. 
McGraw Hill. 472 pages. 


RITISH readers are often flattered 
to find in the works of American 
professors of political science that the 
United States can neyer be saved with- 
out something like the parliamentary 
system. The writers of these two books 
do not indulge in this form of flattery, 
which is really a kind of escape from the 
much more exhausting tasks of assessing 
the real role that Congress plays in 
American life and suggesting workable 
reforms. ~ 
The need to know how Congress 
works is not confined to the citizens of 
the United States, and Messrs. Bailey 
and Samuel have provided the most 


52s. 
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painless method so far devised of initiar- 
ing the reader into the private language 
of this strangely casual yet ritualistic 
world. The authors give a series of case 
studies, which illustrate, for instance 
what actually happens when a committee 
chairman decides to block a measure. 
when a senator exercises his right of 
patronage, when pressure groups start 
lobbying, when a committee investigates. 
when an unpopular tax law has to be 
pushed through, when a treaty is ratified 
and when a President vetoes a bill. In 
addition the election campaigns of one 
senator and two representatives are 
analysed and a typical working day in 
their offices described. There is a 
chapter on the way Congress ofvanises 
itself in the first week of a session and 
one on what happens when it adjourns. 

The advantages of this method are 
very apparent: it makes for a detailed 
yet lively and atmospheric book that 
deserves to be widely read on both sides 
of the Atlantic. There are some corre- 
sponding disadvantages, which make the 
book less than its subtitle suggests: “A 
Complete Guide to the American 
Government Machine.” Because, in th: 
attempt to cover the whole ground, 
there are so many case histories, loose 
ends are often left trailing ; and, while 
the course that was actually followed in 
each event is explained, not much idea 
is given of the range of choice open to 
the participants. 

This gap, however, is filled by “ The 
Legislative Struggle.” Mr _ Bertram 
Gross is a congressional technician ; he 
has worked as staff adviser to various 
Senate committees and later as a White 
House official concerned with congres- 
sional relations. Now he has written a 
guide for legislators, for those who are 
being legislated for and those wh« 
are being legislated against. 

Unfortunately, he has also had the 
additional ambition of “developing 
theoretical structure, a systematic method 
of thinking about legislation.” This has 
made for the kind of heavy, graceless 
writing that too many people, and 
sociologists in particular, present as a 
certificate of scholarship. Mr Gross’s 
main thesis is that all legislation must be 
thought of in terms of a group struggle, 
the prize being a transfer of a greater 
or lesser degree of wealth and power 
All politics are special-interest politics, 
though some interests are more specia! 
than others. 

Mr Gross’s book comes alive when he 
calls on his practical experience in help- 
ing to promote legislation. Then, from 
beneath the sociological gloss there 
emerges a fascinating account by an old 
hand of the ploys and counter-ploys 
required if the legislative battle is to be 
fought and won. It is clear that as much 
earnest study has gone into the tactics 
of Congress as into the tactics of bridge 
or the practice of lifemanship; the author 
reprints, as evidence of the useful field 
work that has already «been done, a 
memorandum of do’s and don'ts for 
witnesses issued by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and a list of 15 
rules on “How to Beat a Filibuster 
Without Cloture.” 
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WORKERS IN THE TEAM 
Number 3 in a sertes 


This thoughtful, sensitive face 
belongs to a craftsman, Walter 
Turner is a man for whom only 
first class work is good enough. 

He started work with the Com- 
pany in 1925 after serving his ap- 
prenticeship as a joiner. Today he 
is general foreman in charge of 
important work: and everyone 
knows that under Walter’s eye 
even the smallest details will be 
attended to thoroughly. 

He has shares in the Company 
—a privilege reserved for those 
who set an outstanding example. 
But his chief reward comes when 
a fine job has been done and its 





——— 






lights up. 

He takes great pleasure in the 
Company’s annual outings be- 
cause there he meets old fellow- 
workers and they talk of past jobs 
tackled together. For all his work 
is shared. This is the real secret 
of the satisfaction he gets from 
life: good work done by a team of 
which he is one. 


John Laing and Son Limited 

Building and Civil Engineering Contractors 
London, Carlisle, Johannesburg, Lusaka 
Established in 1848 








Quality Furniture has 


BRITISH 
LEATHER 


UPHOLSTERY 


For long life and comfott there’s nothing like leather 
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“ Conveys an air of good living ... one of the most 
impressive cars in the world today.” 
“ Unusually generous accommodation for 5 people 
and their luggage. Great power with notable 


smoothness and silence.” THE MOTOR. 


JAGUAR 


The finest car of its class in the world 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in (}y. 
United States carry an indication ; 

that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


Gamble in Washington 


Washington, D.C. 


HE meeting in Washington of the Foreign Ministers of 
Britain, France and the United States was held at a 
moment of such supreme awkwardness for the members of 
the Administration that if Mr Dulles and his colleagues— 
the representatives of the strongest power—looked like 
hunted men beside the unruffled calm of Lord Salisbury and 
the insouciance of M. Bidault it was not to be wondered at. 
The meeting coincided with the last three weeks of the 
congressional session, a time when the strongest official of 
the Administration tears his hair and wishes that he had 
quietly stuck to making motor cars or practising law. 

When the Ministers met, the Administration had on its 
hands five fights with Congress which directly or indirectly 
affected the questions to be discussed. The Mutual Security 
Act was just entering the torture chambers of the Senate 
and House Appropriations Committees with a poor chance 
of emerging unscathed ; the Bricker amendment, which 
would limit the treaty-making power, was being debated ; 
and the Nato protocols, designed to commit the ultimate 
treachery of permitting American troops in other Nato 
countries to be tried in foreign courts for off-duty offences, 
were being passed over vocal opposition. Moreover, the 
Senate and the House were about to go into conference to 
decide what strings should be attached to the renewal of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act; and Senator 
McCarran was sharpening his axe for the Bill which would 
permit the entry of a quarter of a million extra immigrants. 

Each one of these measures demanded the personal 
pleading and testimony of senior officials of the Administra- 
tion. Such a witness cannot, in the nature of things, tell 
his congressional masters that he is preserving an open 
mind, or that the policy which he is asking them to endorse 
or support with cash may be changed in the immediate 
future. He must be as apocalyptic as an Old Testament 
prophet and as immutable as Moses, otherwise his advice 
will be ignored. On July 9th Mr Dulles, speaking before 
the Senate Appropriations Committee in support of the 
Mutual Security Bill, testified that nothing had changed in 
the Soviet attitude to the free world and that the European 
Defence Community was still one of the primary objectives 
of Western policy. That was the day before he sat down 
with his British and French colleagues to discuss whether 
either of these propositions was still true. 

On another front, the White House was engaging in its 
first real trial of strength with Senator McCarthy, from 
which it emerged, despite the Senator’s renewed blast at 
British trade with China, with a reasonable amount of 
success. On yet another, the Administration was vainly 


trying to make some sense out of the oourtly exchanges in 
Seoul between Mr Walter Robertson, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, and President Syngman 


Rhee. And to cap the confusion, the news of Beria’s arrest 
arrived almost simultaneously with Lord Salisbury. 
In the light of the situation prevailing in Washington 


it is remarkable that the meeting of Foreign Ministers pro- 
duced as much as it did and that the American representa- 
tives were able to preserve as much flexibility—howeve: 
little it may seem to the countrymen of Castlereagh and 
Talleyrand—as they displayed. The results might have 
been more impressive still if the meeting had been held 
outside Washington, as was first proposed, or had been post- 
poned for a month. In a fortnight or’so the first Repubiican 
Administration in twenty years will thankfully see its first 
Congress return to its collective grassroots and the legisla- 
tive boiling pot will be taken off the fire. 


* 


The tenor of American editorial opinion on the com- 
munique was that the agreement to propose a four-power 
meeting of Foreign Ministers represented a compromise 
between the British insistence on the necessity of talks with 
the Russians and the American aversion to such an idea. 
It is probable that this is an over-simplification, for the 
decision was really taken in deference to the one Western 
national leader who was not present, Dr Konrad Adenauer 
The cable traffic between Washington and Bonn increased 
almost to sizzling point while the conference progressed, 
and the shadow of the uninvited—and at this stage unin- 
vitable—guest grew larger and larger. It was not Lord 
Salisbury’s brilliant and cogent presentation of Sir 
Winston’s argument for a meeting with the Russians which 
eventually persuaded Mr Dulles, although one cannot doubt 
its effect. It was the messages from Dr Adenauer about 
the state of West German opinion. 

Nothing was more striking during the conference than 
the revelation of the extent to which American policy 
towards Europe, which for so long has been directed at 
finding some method of forcing or enabling France to ratify 
the European Defence Community Treaty, is now governed 


‘by the desire to ensure that Dr Adenauer does not lose his 


general election on September 6th. With M. Schuman out 
of office, Dr Adenauer is, for the Administration as well 2s 
for the American public, the towering figure of Europe— 
fact that became very obvious during the almost overlapping 
visits of the French and the West German Prime Ministers 
late last spring. 
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Even if a complex series of strategic and political motives 
had not tended to enhance Dr Adenauer’s importance in 
American eyes, his own qualities would be sufficient to 
ensure his success with a public which has always tended 
to attach its foreign enthusiasms—as in England—to person- 
alities, from Lafayette to Jan Masaryk and, unfortunately, 
General Chiang Kai-shek. Paradoxically, it was not the 
American Secretary of State whom M. Bidault had to 
persuade that the French ratification of the EDC should not 
be made a prior condition of the meeting with Mr Molotov ; 
Dr Adenauer had convinced Mr Dulles on different grounds 
of the urgency of the meeting. It was Lord Salisbury and 
the British delegation who showed an insistence on the vital 
necessity of the EDC which took the breath out of M. 
Bidault’s plump frame and convinced him of the continuing 
perfidy of Albion, 


* 


As the first Republican Congress adjourns, American 
foreign policy is launched upon what may be an uncharted 
sea and into a range of ideas which is described neither by 
“liberation ” nor by “ containment.” Mr Dulles is frankly 
taking a gamble with the American support for a strong 
European policy, which has been built up with so much 
effort around the idea of an integrated Western Europe, in 
order to explore the possibilities of creating a united 
Germany before its allegiance to the West is embodied in a 
functioning Defence Community. Possibly not since the 
decision to send aid to Greece and Turkey in 1947 has such 
a gamble been taken with American public opinion. 

If an illustration were needed of the extent to which 
events and decisions on European questions and on the 
future of American relations with Russia have outstripped 
public opinion, it can be found in the fact that there was 
virtually no congressional comment on the decision to seek 
a four-power conference with the Russians on the future of 
Germany. Congressmen and Senators normally like to 
make their views plain on every subject they understand or 
think their constituents understand, from birth control to 
President Rhee. The majority of the American press, 
however, has supported the decision to hold the Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference. Although the New York Daily 
News calls it “ a weasel plan which may contain diplomatic 
disaster for the allies,” the exactly opposite opinion is 
expressed by the Minneapolis Tribune, which says that it 
is “ a sensible-compromise of divergent views ” ; the Baltt- 
more Sun commented that “a Big Four meeting of heads 
of states would offer many risks for the west against very 
little hope of tangible results.” On the whole, the tone 
of editorial comment was most cautious, reflecting presum- 
ably perplexity about the future. 

The North Atlantic Treaty is something that is under- 
stood and very generally accepted. European integration 
is a policy that is supported from varying motives of 
idealism or self-interest. American opinion over the past 
few years has settled down into the two camps of “ contain- 
ment” and the long haul on the one hand, or “ liberation,” 
“go it alone” and “use the bomb” on the other. The 
possibility that both these sets of ideas may be discarded, 
in Europe at least, and replaced by a period of intense 
diplomatic activity, to which simple slogans do not apply, 
creates a hush which is not wholly accounted for by the 
annual exodus to summer beaches and holiday camps. 


Stevenson’s Funnybone 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN WASHINGTON, D.C, 


(Mr Stevenson’s campaign speeches are to be 
published in Great Britain on fuly 27th*.) 


R ADLAI STEVENSON is arriving in London a year 
almost to the day since he accepted the Democratic 
nomination for the Presidency of the United States. Already 
he is being pressed, by the liberals in his party, to say 
whether he would be prepared to do the same thing again 
in three years’ time. His world tour made it easy for him 
to avoid criticising the new Republican Administration while 
it was still finding its feet, but once he returns home he will 
hardly be able to keep silent unless he wishes to retire from 
the political world altogether. In that case the political 
world would be the loser, for he brought to it an inspiration 
and a gaiety that gained him the amused admiration not only 
of his party and of many of his opponents, but also of the 
politically conscious in other countries. 

It was Mr Stevenson’s. humour that won him the most 
immediate sympathy, but since topical humour, particularly 
in its political form, withers fast, a return to his campaign 
speeches, nearly a year after they were delivered, might be 
expected to. prove disappointing. It is a pleasure to report, 
therefore, that his humour, the gentle part of it as well as 
the robust, is still funny, and that the character that emerges 
from it is still an engaging one. What made millions of 
listeners and television viewers give way to laughter in the 
autumn of 1952 still provokes laughter in the summer of 
1953. About the only change is that some of the barbs have 
become even more apposite since the Republicans took office. 

Humour came to Governor Stevenson naturally, easily 
and, indeed, inevitably. Ghost writers may have supplied 
some of the bon mots, but from the beginning it was clear 
that he could not possibly make an entirely solemn speech. 
At the very start, in his address of acceptance at the Chicago 
Convention in July, the new candidate began to poke fun at 
two of the issues. One, a Republican theme, was that unless 
the Republicans won the election in 1952, after twenty 
years of Democratic rule, the two-party. concept would be 
destroyed.. The other, a Democratic talking point, was the 
severe split in the opposition party, between the supporters 
of President Eisenhower and those of Senator Taft, demon- 
strated a few days before in the frenzy of the Republican 
Convention. “ Nor am I afraid that the two-party system is 
in danger,” said Mr Stevenson. “ Certainly the Republican 
Party looked brutally alive here a couple of weeks ago, and 
I mean both Republican parties.” Then, in a valiant but, 
as it turned out, vain attempt to knock down the one 
principal argument which ultimately beat him, he went on: 

Is it the part of wisdom to change for the sake of change 

to a party with a split personality ; to a leader whom we all 

respect, but who has been called upon to minister to a 

hopeless case of political schizophrenia ? 


American political campaigns are traditionally stodgy, 
solemn and utterly humourless affairs—at least they have 
been for about a century. With his gaiety, Mr Stevenson 
seemed almost to be breaking one of the Ten Command- 
ments. Already,inclined to be stuffy, the Republicans were 
never stuffier than when they started to complain, as they 
did at once, about their rival’s unseemly levity. General 
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Eisenhower and his running-mate, Senator Nixon, spoke in 
stern criticism. The nation was in a serious state, they noted, 
and avowed that they, at least, would not jest with the grave 
issues facing America. 

This was hitting below the belt, because Governor 
Stevenson, for all his humour, had never spoken lightly of 
weighty issues ; his wit had been confined to things about 
which anyone was entitled to be gay. The silly attack 
provided the Democratic candidate with two more happy 
jests : 5 

You remember a while back our Republican friends were 

trying to make a campaign issue out of humour, and, 

needless to say, they were against it, . . . I think what they 


ought to worry about is their backbone instead of my 
funnybone. 


And, on another occasion, he observed that in deference 
to the objections raised by the opposition, he would obey, 
“as far as I can, what is coming to be known as the new 
Republican Law of Gravity.” 


* 


Mr Stevenson’s humour took on a sharper edge when he 
used it as a weapon against the aspect of his opposition 
that, it was obvious, infuriated him the most: General 
Eisenhower’s refusal to be specific and concrete on the 
real issues of the campaign, and his “ all things to all men ” 
speeches, stuffed with pious phrases, relatively void of 
hard commitments. 

I would like to suggest to the Republicans that it is time 
for a change—-from the General to the specific. . . . The 
General of the Army has not spoken out on many of the 
great issues before the American people. Perhaps, as a 
General, he thinks he should confine his remarks to 
generalities. Well, I can tell you that, as a civilian, I have 
no imtention of confining my remarks to civilities. ...I 
like Ike, but what does Ike like ? 


The Democratic candidate enjoyed the sight of General 
Eisenhower adopting the Democratic farm platform, and 
of the Republicans’ disingenuous endorsement of plank 
after plank in the Democratic record and programme. It 
was no wonder they did, Governor Stevenson said, for with 
respect to their own platform, “nobody can stand on a 
bushel of eels.” He himself, he added, had a hard time 
standing on the Democratic platform: “ There are so many 
Republicans on it they are pushing me off.” 

Semetimes Mr Stevenson made a smart crack for the 
sheer fun of it, and without bearing on any political issue: 
“IT have heard it said by some people that Harvard Univer- 
sity humanises the scientist and simonises the humanist.” 
Sometimes it was the quickest way of stating a case: “I 
thought I would’ make a proposition to our Republican 
friends: That if they would quit tellirig lies about us we 
would quit telling the truth about them.” Sometimes it was 
because the event could not be described except by 
sarcasm : _ 

There is something badly wrong with the perspective of 
men who call the last ten years the “ dismal decade.” And 
there is something odd, too, in a point of view which 
endorses the nation’s foreign policies and promises to save 
you at the same time from such enlightened bungling. 
Mr Stevenson constantly mocked himself for presuming 

to speak and his audience for being foolish enough to listen 
to him. Including himself as one of the breed, he defined 
a pelitician as “a man who approaches every question with 
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an open mouth.” Acknowledging a warm reception, he 
observed: 

I suppose a little flattery is all right if you don’t inhale too 
much. . . . Man does not live by words alone, despite the 
fact that sometimes he has to eat them. . . . I sometimes 
marvel at the extraordinary docility with which Americans 
submit to speeches. 

A great proportion of his humour was, to be honest and 

a little snobbish, of the sort enjoyed principally by the best 
educated elements of society. It depended on rather 
sophisticated use of words, on a certain elegance of phrase, 
on sarcasm and refined satire, and on a great deal of deftly- 
handled self-deprecation. Was all this—the humour and 
the fine serious phrases, too, the attempt to “ talk sense to 
the American people ”"—above the comprehension of the 
electorate ? Did Governor Stevenson, as Republicans 
charged and many Democrats feared, talk over the heads of 
the voters? There is, of course, no way to tell. One 
energetic research worker, however, has recently come up 
with a surprising fact: by the currently popular mechanical 


Giiive 


tests of “readability” and “human interest,” the 
Governor’s campaign oratory was more readily comprehen- 
sible than the General’s, 

Easy to read or hard to read, over the heads of the voiers 
or not, Governor Stevenson’s campaign speeches made 
superb listening when they were delivered and stil! make 
superb reading for people who like to read. Unique in the 
annals of American political history, they have been pub- 
lished in book form even before age could endow them 
with significance as items for scholarly research or trans- 
mute them into venerable precepts. In the first three wecik: 
after the book was published in the United States, it 
jumped to fourth place on the non-fiction best seller |i: 
Mr Stevenson’s humour remained as ebullient and engaging 
in defeat as it was in the days of high hope. At a specch 
delivered just a few weeks after election, the badly trounced 
candidate began with a paraphrase of the opening remar! 
of every music hall comedian who ever stepped out on 1! 
stage. Said he, “A funny thing happened to me on 1 
way to the White House.” 


American Notes 





Soldiers of Nato 


HE constitutional jitters with which Senator Bricke: 

has infected Congress made it necessary for the Presi- 
dent to send a personal message to the Senate before the 
Republican leaders there could be sure of getting the neces- 
sary two-thirds majority for ratification of the Status o! 
Forces Treaty, one of the North Atlantic Treaty protocols 
which were agreed over two years ago. In the end the votc 
was a handsome 72 to 15, but Senator Knowland, ‘the 
Republican spokesman, acknowledged that it could not have 
been obtained without Democratic support by public! 
thanking Senator Johnson, the Democratic leader, for his 
help. Thus official recognition was given to the fact that. 
with a Senate membership that is almost equally divided 
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between the two parties, the Republican internationalists 
are dependent on the Democrats for the passage of any 
legislation which is opposed by the right-wing nationalists 
‘heir own party. That is the wing toward which Senator 
vland himself has leaned ; it was interesting to see him, 
that he has taken over the responsibilities of Republican 
‘ship from Senator Taft, putting up a sustained and 
us fight, on behalf of the Administration, for legisla- 
ibout which, only three months ago, he was expressing 


— - 
an , 7 . = 


> purpose of this legislation is to make it possible for 
American troops, serving abroad in North Atlantic Treaty 
tries, to be tried in foreign civil courts, with certain 
afecuards, instead of in American military ones, for viola- 
tions of the laws of the country concerned committed when 

idiers are off duty. Senator Bricker considered that 

rocedure would endanger their constitutional rights ; 
they might, for instance, find themselves being tried without 
, jury or, in France, being regarded as guilty until proved 
ent. But this suggestion, that the judicial systems 
‘r countries are less satisfactory than that of the United 


States just because they are different, was, as the defenders 
{ the treaty pointed out, an insult to the members of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. Furthermore, it was 


irgued that, since American troops serving abroad are part 
of a common defence effort and are there for the good of 
the United States, there is no reason why they should have 
special privileges. 

If Senator Bricker had prevailed, the Senate would, in 
effect, have declared its lack of confidence in its country’s 
illies, and thus have undermined the basis of Nato. It was 
this, and the implicit admission that United States soldiers 
ure abroad to stay indefinitely and in large numbers, and 
that permanent provisions governing them are therefore 
needed, that gave significance to a piece of legislation that 
was of little importance in itself, and that has aroused the 
interest of the general public hardly at all. 


Blockade for Refugees 


A rHouGH Senator McCarran, the formidable old 
Democrat from Nevada, is no longer the chairman 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee, he has been making 


use of every resource open to him to block any legislation 
that might allow more immigrants to enter the United 
States. He and his opposite number in the House, Repre- 
sentative Walter, a Democrat from Pennsylvania, are fight- 


ing to keep inviolate the restrictive immigration legislation 
which is their own handiwork and which was passed last 
year over President Truman’s veto. 

The present Bill, which is being pressed with unusual 
vigour by the White House, is not intended to redeem the 
President’s election promise tq eliminate the race dis- 
crimination in the immigration laws. It is only an interim 
measure to alleviate some of the more damaging effects of 
present legislation on American foreign policy by admit- 
ting an extra 240,000 people over the next two years. This 
would allow America to offer asylum to a picked 125,000, 
the bulk of them Germans, out of the multitude of refugees 
ftom behind the Iron Curtain, and also to lessen the 
present harsh discrimination against immigrants from three 
North Atlantic Treaty countries—Italy, Greece and the 
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Netherlands, For instance, 20,000 Greeks would be given 
a chance to come to the United States while at the moment 
only 308 are allowed in each year. 

Despite Senator McCarran’s strategems and vitupera- 
tion and after the Bill’s sponsor, Senator Watkins, a 
Republican from Utah, had “undergone the most frus- 
trating experience” of his life, a measure recommended 
by the Under Secretary of State as a vitally important 
factor in deciding the June election in Italy was finally 
forced out of the committee by a 6 to 4 vote on July 17th. 
By then it had become a Bill to admit 220,000 (including 
9,000 who for one reason or another are already in the 
United States) in three years, instead of 240,000 in two. 
But even this number, according to Mr McCarran, cannot 
be screened adequately under the security arrangements 
of his own Act, particularly when refugees are coming 
from countries where their credentials cannot be checked. 

Now the Bill faces the Senator’s delaying tactics all over 
again, this time on the floor of the Senate, where it has to 
compete for time within a crowded agenda which Congress 
is trying to complete by August 1st. The Senator was 
confident that this competition would be lost, but he was 
perhaps counting too much on the President’s earlier desire 
to be rid of Congress as quickly as possible. Mr Eisenhower 
is now insisting that this session shall not end until the 
refugee Bill, as well as a few other urgent measures, have 
gone through. If the President means business, Congress 
may have Mr McCarran to thank for the loss of several 
weeks of its vacation. 


Saving McCarthy’s Face 


ENATOR McCarTHy’s attempt to distract attention from 

his first defeats—over book-burning and the appoint- 
ment of Mr J. B. Matthews to the staff of his- investigating 
sub-committee—by launching an attack on Mr William 
Bundy of the Central Intelligence Agency has brought an 
even sharper rebuff from the Administration. Mr Bundy 
is deputy to Mr Allen Dulles, head of the intelligence 
agency. Senator McCarthy was prepared to subpeena him 
to answer for two offences: that of being Mr Acheson’s 
son-in-law and of having contributed to the defence fund 
of Mr Alger Hiss. The National Security Council, of which 
the President is chairman, decided that Mr Bundy was to 
ignore any such summons. His appearance before the 
congressional investigators would set a disastrous precedent. 
An intelligence agency can hardly operate if its secrets are 
to be spread out before Congress and its employees, many 
of whom, by necessity, are far less respectable and far more 
vulnerable than Mr Bundy, are to be hired and fired at 
Senator McCarthy’s whim. 

The Senator has been allowed to save his face. The 
power of congressional committees to inquire into the CIA 
is not directly challenged, and vague promises have- been 
made about a formula to permit employees of the agency 
to testify without endangering national security. But the 
subpeena for Mr Bundy is not to be sent ; instead, what- 
ever information Senator McCarthy may have is to be 
turned over for evaluation to the CIA, which cleared Mr 
Bundy of the same charges long ago. . 

The episode has not encouraged the Democratic members 
of the subcommittee, who walked out, to return, even though 
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it is hinted that they were offered, as an inducement, the 
head of Mr Cohn, the brash young investigator whose 
European buffooneries stuck in the craw of many Senators. 
This leaves the Republicans in an exposed and uncomfort- 
able position of responsibility ; those serving on the sub- 
committee are finding that other commitments prevent their 
attendance. No one rose to contest the forceful argument 
of Mr Monroney, a Democrat, when he declared that the 
time had now come for the Senate to reassert control over 
its investigating panels. 

Yet no one should underestimate Senator McCarthy’s 
resilience. He concluded a fortnight of retreat by produc- 
ing a report documented in an uncharacteristically thorough 
manner, on allied trade with China. Most of the charges 
are old ones. But there is enough disagreement about the 
line between strategic and non-strategic goods, and enough 
misunderstanding of the usefulness of the civilian trade with 


China, to make the report seem one that must be taken 
seriously. 


Dewey’s Power Failure ? 


© preserve the full beauty of Niagara Falls, America’s 
7 traditional honeymoon resort, the flow of water which 
is wearing the rock away is to be reduced after dark, by 
agreement between the United States and Canada. A more 
important agreement, for the electricity-starved industries 
of New York State at least, is that providing for fuller 
utilisation of the power potentialities of Niagara, which was 
reached in 1950. But Congress has to approve the practical 
details of developing the additional 1.3 million kilowatts of 
hydro-electric capacity allotted to the United States. As a 
result Washington is having the unusual experience of see- 
ing the Republican Governor Dewey, hand-in-hand with the 
state’s leading Democrats, Senator Lehman and Representa- 
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tive Roosevelt, protesting against surrendering New York’s 
“ great natural resources for private exploitation.” 

For, inspired by the Republican Administration’s doubts 
about public power developments, the House of Representa- 
tives has passed, and the Senate is considering, a Bill which 
would permit five private companies to build and operate 
the Niagara plants. The companies maintain that, since 
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this is purely a question of generating electricity. not of 
a great multi-purpose scheme including flood control, gqjj 
conservation and so on, it is nothing to do with the federa] 
government. The alternative, however, is not development 
by the federal government, but by the New York State 
Power Authority, under an arrangement strongly favoured 
by the progressive, but Republican, Governor Dewey. The 
state would only provide the electricity, which would be 
distributed over private facilities. This would seem 2 per- 
fect example of that co-operation between government and 
private interests when dealing with natural resources which 
has been recommended by President Eisenhower. 1: js 


therefore difficult to understand why he has not come to 
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Herblock in the Washington Post 


Governor Dewey’s rescue, by condemning the Niagara Bill, 
especially since Mr Dewey ‘has been one of his most faithful 
and active supporters in the Republican party. 

It is being suggested that, if Congress hands over the 
Niagara power development to private interests, then there 
may be pressure for a similar change in the agreement 
with the Province of Ontario, under which the New Vork 
Power Authority is to be responsible for the American 
share, nearly 1 million kilowatts, of the hydro-electric 
Capacity to be developed at the International Rapids, near 
Massena, as part of the St“Lawrence Seaway project. This 
arrangement, also dear to Governor Dewey, has now been 
approved by the Federal Power Commission, but is st!!! 
held up because a New Jersey power company is appealing 
to the courts for permission to build the plant. Once this 1s 
settled, Canada should finally be able to go full steam ahead 
on the St Lawrence. But, in spite of Senator Wiley’s last 
minute efforts, Congress is unlikely, at least this year, ‘0 
allow the United States to participate. 
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Chipping at the CIO 





a, T long last the five vacant offices at the top of the 
. Department of Labour are being filled ; only one 
Assistant Secretary remains to be nominated, and he is ex- 
pected to be a businessman. The other appointments have 
sone to men with experience in labour relations, but where 
y come from trade unions, it is either from independent 
inisations or from the American Federation of Labour, 
. which the Secretary himself belongs. The long delay is 
olained by the fact that the man chosen by the Congress 
f Industrial Organisations, to fill the Assistant Secretary- 
) that is traditionally reserved for it, was unacceptable to 
“White House. The CIO refused to nominate anyone 
else, and thus cut itself off from the government with which, 
n the days of Democratic Administrations, it was so closely 
i ; 
It is perhaps partly because they feel that they would be 
better received in Republican Washington as members of 
\FL that several of the CIO’s smaller unions are con- 
lering joining their larger AFL opposite numbers. But 
probably more because they see a real prospect that the 
AFL and CIO are going to merge and think that they can 
set better terms by anticipating the general reunion. For 
the main obstacle in the way of unity has always been the 
problem of what to do with officials where each trade union 
federation has a member covering the same industry or trade 
—the AFL meat cutters and the CIO packing house workers, 
the AFL electrical workers and the CIO utility workers, for 
example. In each of these cases the rivals are already trying 
to get together, but in the breweries, where unity had almost 
been achieved, the top has blown off the negotiations in a 
way which illustrates exactly why these mergers are so 
difficult to arrange. The AFL teamsters were not prepared 
to guarantee the head of the CIO brewery workers the job 
which he wanted in the new organisation. 


* 


But a number of the local CIO brewery branches have 
nevertheless deserted to the AFL union and this has given 
Mr Reuther, the president of the CIO, a chance to speak 
some of his mind about these attempts to chip off the CIO’s 
membership. For it is already a good deal smaller than the 
AFL and Mr Reuther cannot afford any further weakening 
of his bargaining power in the merger negotiations, If the 
: steel workers, next to his own automobile workers the 
largest union in the CIO, were to leave him, it would be a 
disaster. For this reason the recent much publicised call 
made by Mr McDonald, head of the steel workers, on Mr 
Lewis, of the independent mine workers, must have made 
Mr Reuther’s blood run cold—as was probably intended. 
For Mr McDonald is not at all happy about the aggres- 
sive, and progressive, political path along which Mr Reuther 
is inclined to lead the CIO. Mr Lewis shares Mr 
McDonald’s conservative outlook, his belief that trade 
unions should stick to their labour concerns. The eventual 
outcome of Mr McDonald’s meeting with Mr Lewis, if it 
has any outcome at all, is more likely to be an attempt to 
bring the coal miners back to the CIO, to counter Mr 
Reuther’s influence there, than an attempt to unite the 
steelworkers and the coal miners in an independent associa- 
tion. And Mr Lewis would also like to have a finger in the 
organisation of any united labour movement. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


The first American Ambassador to Switzerland will also 
be the first woman career diplomat appointed to such a 
high rank by the American government. Miss Frances E. 
Willis, who has been in the Foreign Service since 1927, 
has been approved for a post which was recently raised 
from legation to embassy status. The other women who 
have in the past been appointed Ambassadors were all 
chosen for their political connections ; Mrs Clare Luce, the 
new Ambassador to.Italy, is the most recent example. 


* 


With such alarming articles as “ Death Stalks the New 
Deal” and “Block that Depression! ” the Democratic 
party has launched an innovation in American journalism, 
the Democratic Digest, a 25-cent monthly magazine that 
will compete at the news stands with less political journals 
such as “ True Romance ” and “ Popular Mechanics.” The 
editors hope to counter the effects of a press which is pre- 
dominantly owned by Republican interests. The 112 pages 
in the first, August, issue of the new magazine concentrate 
their fire on Republican policies for defence, agriculture, 
tidelands oil—and, of course, Senator McCarthy. 

* 


A special non-fattening 470-calory dinner is now being 
served on one of the major railway lines, so that diners can 
streamline their figures as the railway companies have their 
dining-cars. 
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The World Overseas 





Pe 


Dr Mossadegh Sees it Through 


R MOSSADEGH grows daily more like the demolition 
expert who, high above a gaping crowd, hacks at one 
after another of the stones supporting his pinnacle, but 
always shifts his stance before the one on which he is stand- 
ing gives way. A year ago this week, the streets of Teheran 
were strewn with casualties during the violent demonstra- 
tions that accompanied the Shah’s fruitless attempt to 
replace him and his triumphant counter-coup. Since 
then, Dr Mossadegh has won rounds fought with the 
Senate, the Shah and Mullah Kashani. During the winter, 
despite the opposition expressed by many deputies, he more 
than once obtained from the Majlis overwhelming votes of 
confidence together with grants of plenary powers. 
Recently, their opposition to his megalomaniac ways has 
increased, and he is at the moment apparently working on 
a device to get rid of the Majlis altogether. Never at a loss, 
he will no doubt win a fresh round of applause if, as he 
hints that he is about to do, he calls for a nation-wide 
referendum on his policy. 

The following story of recent events is oversimplified, 
for no mere western pen could do justice to its ramifica- 
tions. His latest round with the Shah began in February 
when, with considerable support from fellow-landowners 
who disliked the royal foible of distributing land to peasants, 
he sought the transfer of most crown lands to the state ; he 
also sought to tax royal estates hitherto untaxed. At the end 
of February the Shah countered these claims with an 
announcement that he was leaving the country. (Who 
proclaims such a move in advance if he really means to go?) 
This announcement caused a calculated demonstration of 
public emotion ; tearful crowds besought the Shah to stay. 
The demonstrators even invaded Dr Mossadegh’s home and 
caused him to run for cover, first to the friendly shelter of 
the Point IV offices and later to his old lair in the Majlis 
building. His anger that the army did not respond to a call 
for help on this occasion was boundless ; some wag, it is 
said, sent word that it could not move, as it was out of 


petrol. Dr Mossadegh therefore extended the range of his: 


campaign against the Shah, and demanded that the govern- 
ment and not the throne should hold the supreme authority 
over the army. This struggle, which has become the most 
acute of the issues between the two men, has lasted for 
months and is not yet patched up ; it is the only one that 
Dr Mossadegh has not won outright. During May, he 
triumphed on other counts, for he caused the Shah to 
change his Minister of Court, and to transfer large tracts 
of the royal estates to the government. 


His open struggle with Mullah Kashani also dates {rom 
the turn of the year when the Mullah became a violent 
critic of his assumption of dictatorial powers ; in its carly 
stages, he replaced a chief of police who was said to be 
over-friendly with the Mullah and appointed a close asso- 
ciate of his own, General Afshartoos. In March, his s¢if- 
confidence seemed to suffer a slight tremor ; he offere< io 
abandon his plenary powers in all matters save finance end 
the settlement of the oil dispute, provided that full cont: 
of the army were vested in him. When this offer fell or 
deaf ears his position looked shaky. In April, however, 
it was completely restored thanks to an extraordinary buicle 
by some opponent, or opponents. General Afshartoos <1»- 
appeared in mysterious circumstances. Days later. bi 
body was discovered ; he had been murdered in a peculiarly 
cruel and beastly way. Persians are civilised people, and 
were revolted by the affair. The wave of their anger guve 
new impetus to Dr Mossadegh, who was therefore able to 
indict as implicated in the murder not only some hosi:'c 
army officers, but also political opponents who inciuce 
General Zahedi—perhaps his only rival for the succession-— 
and the one-time socialist ally who is now his main enemy, 
Dr Baghai. The two latter are deputies and thereiore 
enjoy a parliamentary immunity which Dr Mossadegh s 
Claque of supporters wish to waive, though it has nc* so 
far succeeded in doing so. In June Dr Mossadegh’s p. 
tion in the Majlis was still sufficiently strong to enable him 
to secure the replacement of Mullah Kashani as its pre::- 
dent by the election of one of his own trusties, Dr Moa7cm 

Meantime, however, his numerous but unco-ordinatc:! 
opponents inside the Majlis have rather more frequent!y 
tended to coalesce, and he has been thwarted there « 
seldom before. To get rid of them, he has allowed, 01 
maybe caused, the whole of his own party to resign, which 
leaves the house without a quorum. A number of the 1 
have thought to serve some end by following suit, so that 
there are now only 27 deputies left in a house which i 
supposed to number 128, but has always been over 50 shor 
on account of queer practices at the last elections. Businc 
is therefore at a standstill. 7 

Naturally, this wanton creation of enemies diminish: 
the strength of his position. Yet no one should ventur 
to call this weak. He can still muster a murmur of approv.. 
even from the Majlis, when he sends it word (as he did 
this month) that he refuses to attend it “ because his liic 
is in danger.” To western eyes, it would seem that he must 
have lost ground as a result of President Eisenhower" : 


—_ — 
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realistic letter of June 29th, in which (in reply to Dr 
Mossadegh’s demand for money aid as opposed to technical 
jid) the President said that it would not ‘be fair to the 
American taxpayer “for the US Government to finance 
Persia while Persia did nothing to help itself by coming to a 
reasonable agreement leading to world marketing of its oil.” 
In almost any country but Persia, such a comment would 
upset a Prime Minister’s claim to be able to save his country 
from ruin thanks to his high reputation in the United States. 
But in Persia reactions are not thus straightforward, and any- 
one who knows Teheran will realise how stout the patriotic 
response that will be evoked by the themes now being pro- 
pagated by Teheran radio—that the letter is “ the outcome 
of US subservience to Britain ” and that “ Persia’s material 
and intellectual resources are so strong that it can manage, 
even without foreign help.” 

Slightly more disturbing to Dr Mossadegh’s position is 
the increasing volume of evidence, in the first quarter of the 
financial year that began in March, that the foreign exchange 
and Treasury position are both worsening. In the first year 

1951-2) in which the Persians felt the loss of their foreign 

exchange assets derived from the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany, they balanced their international payments by the 
sale of £14 million which was part of the currency cover, 
by securing a loan of $8.7 million from the International 
Monetary Fund and by incurring short-term liabilities 
amounting to 2,472 million rials. The foreign assets held by 
the Treasury and the National Bank combined fell from 
$113 million in 1950 to $58 million in December, 1951 and 
$42 million in September, 1952. Their balance of payments 
figures for 19§2-3 are not yet available, but, by great efforts 
to reduce imports and thanks to a bumper rice harvest, they 
were able to show, unprecedentedly, a favourable trade 
balance in that year. 


Evading Spectre of Ruin 


Reduction of imports continues ; by a decree published 
on June 30th there are to be none at all for two months, and 
none except for a short list of essentials for the two months 
to follow. So long as harvests are good, however, only the 
white collar and upper classes are affected by the consequent 
shortage$ ; the peasant majority lives its usual needy life. 
But the reduction in total trade deals a severe blow to the 
Treasury which is accustomed to draw a respectable propor- 
tion of its revenue from customs dues, The value of the 
rial in relation to the dollar dropped by 45 per. cent in the 
first quarter of the new financial year. 

The spectre of ruin is not yet overwhelming and Dr 
Mossadegh is still able to wave it away with news of oil sales 
abroad (although he has only sold 62,000 tons in two years) 
and with rumours of barter deals, and of Russian intentions 
to pay back the 11 tons of Persian gold which Moscow has 
held since the war. The principal factors which account for 
his survival would seem to be the total lack of agreement 
among his opponents upon any leader who could take his 
place, the propensity of the Shah to evade constructive 
decisions of any kind, and the nationwide repute that he 
enjoys as the man who got rid of foreigners who had long 
cheated Persia. On New Year’s Day, 1953, he told a group 
of his admirers that “ only death or a vote of no confidence 
can alter my decision to continue in office.” Since the 
Majlis is no longer there to vote him out and the populace 
certainly will not do so, it looks as if his opponents will have 
to wait for the Great Reaper. 
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Purges in the Soviet Republics 


I T is still too-early to see how big a change in Soviet policy 

will follow Beria’s fall, but in one respect a reversal is 
foreshadowed in the near future. The Stalinist policy 
towards national minorities was discarded by the new 
regime and there have been signs of liberalisation in the 
treatment of minorities, | Now everything seems to be 
prepared for a return to the Stalinist pattern. During the 
last period before Stalin’s death, and indeed for most of 
the time since the mid-thirties, a policy of russification was 
followed in the outlying republics and regional nationalism 
was persecuted. In its own fashion and in a new context, 
Stalinism was resurrecting certain features of Great Russian 
chauvinism from Czarist times. Stalin’s successors seemed 
to think that the Soviet Union could be cemented better by 
a more conciliatory method. During the hundred days of 
their apparently united rule the russifiers were in disgrace 
and the “ nationalist culprits” of Georgia, Ukraine or the 
Baltic states rehabilitated. The “ blame ” for this departure 
from the Stalinist line is now being put on Beria, who is 
being accused of “ having tried to sow discord among the 
people of the USSR and to foster the bourgeois nationalist 
elements in the republics.” 

After Beria’s fall his thousands of followers and protégés 
in the republics had to be eliminated whether there was a 
change in national policy or not. After Stalin’s death 12 out 
of 15 non-Russian republics received new ministers of 
internal affairs. Important party and government officials 
were also sacked, including the first secretary of the 
Ukrainian Party L. G. Melnikov. Since this reshuffle took 
place while Beria was still in power and many of the new 
men were clearly his appointees, they must now be purged 
in turn. In the Ukraine, for example, the minister of the 
interior P. Y. Meshnik, nominated scarcely a month ago, is 
now sacked and replaced by his predecessor as security boss. 
In Georgia, V. Dekanozov, a former vice-commissar for 
foreign affairs, has also been eliminated after a few weeks’ 
tenure of office. Those who rose on the tide, while Beria 
was Malenkov’s partner, are now being swept away. Some- 
times the purge takes the form of a sheer struggle for power. 
Thus, Azerbaijan’s prime minister M. D. Baynov has now 
been dismissed without any accusation of “ bourgeois 
nationalist deviation.” On the whole, however, there seems 
to be one radical difference between the purge which swept 
through the Soviet republics after Stalin’s death and the 
current one, Then the charges were of toughness, intoler- 
ance and russification ; now of “ bourgeois nationalism” 
and of “ trying to wreck good relations with Russia.” 


Rewriting History 


The reversal of the doctors’ plot provided a key to further 
developments. Undoubtedly by denouncing the methods of 
the doctors’ accusers Beria was also eliminating his 
opponents from the security services, but simultaneously he 
was disavowing, among other things, the whole attack on 
nationalism, Jewish or otherwise. The purge of the tough 
policemen and their allies throughout the Soviet Union was 
coupled with the denunciation of the policy of national 
oppression. Only a month ago the theoretical organ of the 
Party—Komunist—joined in the denunciation of abuses. 
It was interesting that the Party pulpit was offered to a 
heretic. The article on the national question was written by 
P. Fedossyeyev who only a few months before Stalin’s death 
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was most violently attacked as an admirer of Voznessensky, 
Russia’s former economic boss whose fate is unknown. The 
article was cautious and interspersed with quotations from 
Stalin, but it no longer warned of the danger of regional 
nationalism alone. It also warned against Great Power 
nationalism (i.e. Russian chauvinism), 

This was a clear break with the past. From about 1936 
the attacks on Czardom were toned down and the glorifica- 
tion of Russia’s past began. Russian patriotism was fostered 
and Czarist conquerors made a curious entrance into the 
Communist pantheon. Interrupted briefly after the war, 
the patriotic cult flourished again in the climate of cold war. 
Sooner or later the nationalist germs were bound to spread 
to the non-Russian republics. Yet what was praiseworthy 
at the centre became anathema at the periphery. National 
heroes in the Ukraine or the Caucasus usually owed their 
fame to their struggle against Czarist oppression and their 
glorification was therefore distasteful to centralist and 
nationalist Moscow. Their example could have a dangerous 
influence. Hence books on the history of Azerbaijan, 
Tadjikistan or Uzbekistan had to be rewritten. The 
Komunist article seemed to promise that it would be 
possible once again to show these national figures in proper 
perspective but the new reversal of policy has scarcely 
allowed any time for rewriting. 

The problem of minorities is a vital one for the Soviet 
Union, where roughly half the total population is non- 
Russian. The economic development of the country, which 
necessarily brought about a growth of non-Russian 
intelligentsia, has rendered the nationalist question still 
more acute. There must have been conflicting opinions 
in the Kremlin on the best method of tackling it. For a 
short period Stalin’s successors seem to have opted for the 
carrot as the best means for keeping the outlying provinces 
quiet, but before there was time to put the new line really 
into practice, it has been discarded. 


Propaganda Shifts 


It would be idle to associate Beria with the mild policy 
towards the nationalities, merely because he is a Georgian. 
His fellow-Georgian Stalin had been the architect of russi- 
fication. A milder policy towards the minorities was 
advocated by Stalin’s successors as part and parcel of a 
general campaign of relaxation. Soviet propaganda always 
shifts between the two poles of “co-existence with 
capitalism ” and “ imperialist encirclement.” The possibility 
of the former and the risk of the latter are never completely 
dismissed but either one or the other are being played up 
at different times. When “co-existence” dominates the 
stage there is room for relaxation, concessions and reform ; 
when stress is laid on “ encirclement ” appeals are made to 
vigilance and toughness, particularly in the vulnerable out- 
posts. Before Stalin’s death warnings against “ encircle- 
ment” became louder than propaganda about “ co-exist- 
ence.” During the following hundred days the line was 
reversed. Now it is again revived. Last week Pravda 
warned its readers in Stalin’s words: 


To think that the capitalist world can look with equani- 
mity upon our economic successes, successes which infect 
the working class of the whole world with the spirit of 
revolution is to indulge in illusions. ... 


In such a climate there is little hope that the Ukrainians’ 


or Georgians’ dreams of a more liberal national policy will 
be fulfilled. 
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Europe and the Defence Community—Il 


Those in Favour 


HE negative attitude towards EDC in Brussels, Paris 

and Rome is the darker side of the picture. Luxem- 
burg is strongly in favour of EDC, for essentially economic 
reasons, and it is expected that in Holland the Second 
Chamber will ratify the treaty before the summer recess, 
The Dutch position is both realistic and farsighted, 
Although the Dutch would prefer to see a far greater 
measure of economic integration in Europe and have 
initiated schemes for a European customs union and agri- 
cultural pool, they are willing to consider the EDC as a 
first step. They have few illusions, moreover, about 
strategy or the absolute need for German military assistance 
if Western Europe is to be defended successfully, and if 
Holland, in particular, is to be held. Moreover, rather 
than see Germany left out, the Dutch seem ready to enter- 
tain the thought of Germany’s entry into Nato if the 
Defence Community treaty should not be ratified. Like 
the Belgians, however, the Dutch have failed to consider 
that this would profoundly modify the defensive character 
of Nato and that it would not replace the system of checks 
and balances on German military strength provided by the 
EDC treaty. 

Where does EDC stand in Germany? The Federal 
German parliament has ratified the treaty but President 
Heuss has not yet signed the instrument of ratification 
pending a decision of the Constitutional Court. In the 
meantime, the revolt in Eastern Germany has brought the 
possibility of achieving German unity to the fore. In order 
to retain his position in the country, Dr Adenauer has had 
to take the lead in demanding four-power talks on German 
unity. He cannot face the elections as a lukewarm advocate 
of German national aspirations and to a certain extent, 
therefore, has had to shift his ground on EDC. Although 
he continues to be its champion, he is placing increasing 
stress on the idea of political federation based on the already 
existing coal-steel community. 


Dr Adenauer’s Tactical Error 


Speaking to a Catholic gathering recently, Dr Adenauer 
indicated that America threatened to withdraw aid from 
Germany and Europe if the EDC did not materialise. In 
this way he has labelled himself as the “ American ” cand- 
date in the elections and has laid himself open to telling 
rejoinders from the Social-Democrats. American pressure 
is not helping to popularise the Defence Community or 
Dr Adenauer, and the German public is increasingly resent- 
ful of anything resembling the now outdated occupation 
regime or dependence in foreign policy. On the other 
hand, former members of the General Staff and officer 
corps (including extreme nationalists) favour association 
with America either directly or through the EDC. The 
great number of volunteers who have applied to the shadow 
Ministry of Defence for posts in the German contingent 
of the proposed European army, indicates that popular 
opinion is swinging towards rearmament. 

Opposed to these views is the conception that Germany, 
in order to achieve agreement with Russia and thereby 
regain unity, should stay out of any Western alliance and 
maintain its neutrality with a national army. This idea 
has the support of many of the refugees from the territories 
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-ast of the Oder-Neisse and the Soviet Zone. The refugees 


form no less than twenty-five per cent of the total electorate 
and have reduced the proportion of Catholics to just below 
fifty per cent of the Federal German population. This 
means an increase in the vote of those actively demanding 
priority for German unity and a reduction in the support 
for the Christian-Democrats and EDC. In Germany there- 
fore, the Question is whether or not German unity will 
prove a stronger magnet than European unity. 

' The seemingly interminable dissensions about the ratifi- 
cation of EDC, the continuous postponement of a show- 
down in the countries most vitally concerned, has tended 
to obscure the positive contributions of the EDC project. 
In the long run, and even if it is not ratified in its present 
form, the EDC treaty will have prepared the way towards 
closer European integration. It has not only helped to 
clarify the great issues of national sovereignty, but has also 
served as a Starting point for further conceptions such as 
customs unions, military integration and the possible crea- 
tion of common pools for agriculture and raw materials. 
When the time comes for talks with the Russians about 
Germany, moreover, the EDC treaty may prove to be an 
invaluable card im the hand of the Western powers. In 
Germany itself, the debates about EDC will have helped 
to draw attention to the need of ensuring that German 
rearmament is kept under the strict control of the civil power 
and parliament. 

(Concluded) 


Negotiating at Panmunjom—I 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ANMUNJOM< is diplomacy at its most bizarre, even 
P in a world where statesmen have discovered that if 
they tell everyone what they are thinking and doing—and 
especially the big mews agencies—other governments that 
might be interested are bound to hear, too. It is diplomacy 
through the medium of public relations officers and 
journalists. 

But there is a certain idiotic logic about the place and 
the way its machinery has worked. By the summer of 1951 
both the United Nations and Communists could see that 
there was no prospect of quick or cheap victory in Korea 
for either side, and neither wanted to seem responsible for 
keeping the war going. The front line then, and since, 
was near the 38th parallel, which was a convenient place 
for it to be. And whether or not either side then wanted 
a truce, they certainly needed some place from which they 
could publish to the world their case in the Korean affair. 

it has kept this dual purpose of meeting ground and 
platform for the past two years—serving mainly as the 
latter, except when there was something practical to be 
done, such as arranging the exchange of sick and wounded 
prisoners this spring. Then, propaganda was hushed, the 
atmosphere became genial, and some progress was made. 
But for most of thése years neither side was anywhere near 
defeat or in need of peace: and this remained so until 
President Eisenhower was helped to victory by his promise 
to wind up the war, and the Communists for their part 
seemed to decide that a truce would give impetus to their 
new diplomatic offensive. 

Since these were armistice talks between undefeated 
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enemies, the meeting-place had to be acceptable to both. 
First it was Kaesong, then Panmunjom. The only virtue of 
Panmunjom is that it lies south of the 38th parallel—and so 
technically in South Korea—and at the same time is in 
Communist territory. It is a couple of miles behind the 
Communist front line. Thus, both sides had some claim to 
it, and it was fairly accessible to both, since it lies on 
Korea’s main north to south road. Throughout the talks 
little has remained of the village but a row of four derelict 
cottages, part of which has recently been demolished. One 
of these roughly-thatched, clay-and-timber huts is less ruined 
than the rest, and serves as a guard room for Communist 
security troops. This is the only amenity Panmunjom has 
to offer. 

All the rest is artificial, imported for the talks. There 
is the conference building, an oriental bungalow with long 
windows and walls panelled on the outside with bright 
rice-straw matting. Flanking it on either side are the 
tents of the delegations, fitted with telephones and lead 
respectively to Tokyo and Pyongyang, and beyond these to 
Washington and Peking. Without telephone lines Pan- 
munjom’s system of negotiation by remote control would 
be impossible. There is a pair of meaningless sentry boxes 
for each side. All this, with a couple of other tents, includ- 
ing one for the United Nations journalists, makes up the 
conference site. Around it lies a bleak and desolate land- 
scape, bounded by a rim of jagged hills. At their end the 
Communists have planted trees and shrubs ; at one time 
there was a United Nations garden too, but it withered away. 


Diplomacy by Generals 


That, inevitably, is Panmunjom. And just as inevitably, 
since it is-an armistice that has to be discussed, its brand 
of diplomacy has to be conducted by generals. Not that 
the heads of the two delegations are typical soldiers. The 
North Korean, Nam Il, is a politician who has put 
on his uniform, with its aggressively-cut shoulders, mainly 
as a passport to the conference building. The United 
Nations senior delegate, General William K. Harrison, has 
a reputation as a Nonconformist preacher, and according to 
one of his aides reads the Bible in his tent during breaks 
in the sessions. General Harrison seems by nature a modest 
and amiable man. He is aware that his way of handling 
the talks has been criticised, particularly in Britain. He 
was once asked by a correspondent what he felt about 
the proposal that the United Nations should be represented 
at Panmunjom by professional diplomats. His reply was, 
for want of a better word, disarming. He said there were 
probably many men who could do the job better than he 
was doing it. But the distinction between soldiers and 
civilians was irrelevant, because in the talks there were 
certain issues that had to be resolved, and the approach to 
them was determined not by his delegation but by the 
governments concerned. And, in any case, soldiers had 
plenty of experience in negotiating. 

That was General Harrison’s opinion, and it was hard 
not to agree and sympathise with him. Not only, as he 
implied, is he briefed in detail on what he is to say in 
the conference hut and to the correspondents at Pan- 
munjom, but there have been times when it seemed that he 
had even been told what his demeanour ought to be. He is 
also in the most exposed of positions. A chance word, or 
a phrase misquoted and amplified to the world, could raise 
misdirected howls against him in half-a-dozen countries. 
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Jt was after a particularly serious misquotation that he 
began the practice of only speaking to the Press with a 
microphone in his hand to provide final evidence, on his 
own tape recorder, of what he actually did say. 

Representing the United Nations at Panmunjom is not 
a task that either soldiers or diplomats can have enjoyed. 
And since it has fallen to soldiers, they and their opposites 
on the Communist side have ‘seen to it that matters they 
could control—for example, routine and procedure—are 
conducted in a military way. The meetings are run almost 
by ritual. The United Nations delegation arrives in heli 
copters, in well-pressed uniforms that give them something 
of the air of successful business men. General Nam II comes 
in a respectable but obviously second-hand limousine, which 
had once belonged to a brewery in Seoul, and most of his 
fellow delegates in their own brand of army runabouts. 
Both delegations march to their staff tents, greeted by 
respectful salutes from their own troops, and at meeting- 
time they march out again and into the conference building, 
each through their own door. At the end of the session, or 
for an adjournment, they reappear again in good order. 
Such is the daily routine at Panmunjom. 


(To be concluded) 


Ten Years Without Mussolini 


FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 


LS has this week accomplished ten years of national 

life without.Mussolini, if we count the Duce’s elimina- 
tion as dating from his dismissal and arrest on July 25, 1943, 
rather than from his slaughter, twenty-one months later at 
the end of his “ Hundred Weeks ” as a German puppet in 
North Italy. For ten years there has been an official Italy 
which formally repudiates the Fascist Ventennio (double 
decade from 1922 to 1943). For the first two post- 
Mussolinian years this official Italy, with Badoglio, Bonomi, 
and Parri for its successive mouthpieces, was gradually and 
painfully rebuilding a constitutional system under the severe 
tutorship of Anglo-American cecupation. For almost all the 
last eight years a single leader, Alcide De Gasperi, has 
headed a long series of governments ranging from coalitions 
of all resistance parties, from Catholic to Communist, to 
the “ single-colour” (meaning purely Catholic) administra- 
tion which he has just formed. 

The events of 1922 used to be cited in Mussolini’s day 
to show that the liberal form of government prevailing in 
Italy for the half-century after the country’s unification had 
been a shallow superstructure ; the competitive political 
parties had been a make-believe masking virtual dictator- 
ships by Depretis, Crispi, and Giolitti. With Mussolini, it 
used to be said, the dictatorship which is always necessary 
for Italy had for the first time the frankness to drop dis- 
guises. Certainly a generation of Italians who went to 
school in the ’thirties learned that the parties had been 
groups of talkative and lazy self-seekers, the only survivals 
of which had long since left Italy to plot in exile in countries 
like France and England which still put up with such 
mischief makers. By contrast with the parties there was 
now the Party, an organisation of the best citizens for 
instruction, discipline and recreation. 

Respectable Italian opinion then thought that the last 
bad been seen of the parties for ever. WhemKing Victor 
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Emmanuel torpedeed. Musselini in July, 1943, he seems 
hardly to have thought that now the parties might re-emerge. 
He called the old parliamentary leaders, some of them 
younger than himself, “ ghosts from the past.” The allied 
leaders when they came to rule South Italy were corre- 
spondingly sceptical about anyone who came forward to 
announce himself as the secretary or leader of a party, 
except, perhaps, for the Communist Party. 

The Committees of National Liberation which arose 
everywhere, covered six parties, Liberal, Catholic, 
Labourist, Actionist, Socialist, and Communist ; they were 
almost as vexatious to some of the liberators as to those 
Italians who feared uncomfortable consequences from over- 
liberation. Among the latter the word ciellenista, coined 
from the initials of Comitato Liberazione Nazionale, was 
used, and sometimes still is, as a term of reprobation. 
Yet close inquiry into Italian life under the Fascist dictator- 
ship had shown that the parties in exile and clandestinity 
were nothing like so dead as they were given out to be. 
They were not merely living, but somehow permeated 
Fascist society. 

Not more than sixty of the nearly 600 members of the 
new Chamber of Deputies (namely, the 29 “ Missini” and 
the bulk of the forty monarchists) can be said to represent 
today something other than the party groupings in the 
Committees of National Liberation as these re-arose—as it 
were spontaneously—out of the chaos bequeathed by the 
collapse of the “frank” dictatorship. It is through com- 
petitive political parties that the Italian state has redis- 
covered a stability which has now lasted for some time. 
Indeed, even the “ Missini” or neo-Fascists declared in 
their recent election speeches that their programme when 
in power would provide for the continuance of party com- 
petition. 

This said, it cannot be denied that the mention of “ poli- 
tical parties ” at (for example) the theatre or a picnic or 
game ef bowls, regardless of social class, brings ‘in Italy 
growls of disapproval. exceeding the Englishman’s placid 
“ politics is a dirty game.” That it should be necessary 
almost once a year to plaster Italy’s walls for many weeks 
with the propaganda of eight nation-wide and many other 
local parties ; that this propaganda should have to range 
from ‘lurid and tasteless. insult to pompous rhetoric: and 
pontification ; that uncontrolled funds should be available 
for this ina country which so often pleads its poverty ; that 
electorally won deputyships-and senatorships should so often 
seem to give a big fillip to a man’s business and professional 
career ; that so few of the statements of policy from ariy side 
seem to be more than subtle-prose—all this can be heard as 
the subject of scornful talk in the tram and the railway 
carriage. Nevertheless citizens do habitually turn out in 

the proportion of some ninety per cent to exercise their right 
of voting. It is true that voting is constitutionally an obliga- 
tion of the citizen ; it is permissible to vote blank, but net 
to vote at all, though it is not an offence, is an omission 
which goes into police records. But it was not any fear of 
being noticed as absent, which these last three summers has 
drawn gigantic crowds to hear the speakers of the principal, 
and also of some of the secondary, parties. 


Parties Muff Their Chances 


The strength, and also the ineffectuality, of the Italian 
parties, by comparison with Anglo-Saxon parties, is that they 
try both to compete for. political power and to offer a full 
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philosophy of life. The Roman Catholic faith, almost 


- universally accepted, much as in Britain the Monarchy is 


taken for granted, leaves room for everyone to display their 
own personal inherited or acquired philosophy ; this may, 
indeed, consist in an accerituated Catholicism, but it may 
diso consist in a rationalistic humanitarianism or in some- 
thing regarded officially by the Church as a heresy. The 
immense majority even of Communists get their children 
baptised and their dead buried by the Church. The parties 
are purveyors of doctrines and uplift. Because the parties 
hark back to “ metapolitical” teachers like Mazzini they 
survive dictatorships but muff their chances of getting any 
practical changes into effect when there is liberty. 

Perhaps because Signor De Gasperi, though of Italian 
race, was born an Austrian subject and came to Italy from 
outside, he has been able to survey the Italian party scene 
with a good deal of detachment. He has often stressed 
that for him the Liberal and the Social Democratic ideals 
have their right place in the nation and ought always to 
have, just like Christian Democracy, their spokesmen. He 
is very much averse to that tendency in his own party 
which, nestling under the Catholic Action wing, takes the 
existence of party contrasts to be no better than a necessary 
evil, since in a better state all men would think alike as the 
Church tells them. He has had to stand a good deal above 
party. He may be able to see more consciously than other 
Italian leaders the frequent disconnection between the 
function of a party as an ideological church and its function 
as an executor of real policies. This helps him to cope 
with Nenni, understanding both Nenni’s strength as a 
prophet and his danger as a practical politician dominated 
by the undreaming Communist chiefs. Now Signor De 
Gasperi heads a “ one-colour ” government, but his is not 
a one-colour mind, and he will doubtless be bent upon 
trying to spare Italy another costly eclipse of the parlia- 
mentary system. 


Battle Over Danish Bacon 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COPENHAGEN 


HE second. half of the annual tug-of-war between 
Britain and Denmark about the price of bacon will 
soon begin in London. The first round was held in 
Copenhagen at the beginning of June; it lasted only 
two days. Until October, the price is £252 10s. per ton 
f.o.b. under a two years’ agreement, concluded last Sep- 
tember. This agreement has a clause which permits a 
10 per cent fluctuation either way. The British officials 
from the Ministry of Food demanded a 10 per cent price 
cut, the Danish negotiators from the private export bacon 
factories wanted a 10 per cent increase. 

These Anglo-Danish battles over the price of Danish 
agricultural products, principally bacon, butter and eggs, 
are annual events under the present long-term contracts, 
which run from two to five years, and usually they end 
in some sort of compromise. This time the negotiations 
about bacon may be rather more difficult. The British 
negotiators support their case by pointing to the general 
trends on the world market, where grain prices are falling, 
and to the possibility of the abolition of bacon rationing 
in Britain, which would presumably lead to increased 
demands for imported supplies, The Danes, on the other 
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hand, base their demands for higher prices on the belief 
that if restrictions on consumption are in fact abolished 
a shortage on the world’s bacon market will set in. They 
have, furthermore, seen that New Zealand has recently 
secured from Britain a higher price for its bacon, so that 
it is now getting more than the Danes. In other countries 
including the Soviet Union, Denmark is itself getting much 
higher prices than in Britain. 

Danish farmers now ask why they should go on with an 
arrangement under which they are actually subsidising the 
British farmers. By paying less for imported goods than 
for British products, the British Government is helping the 
British agricultural economy which is not able to compete 
on the free market. Is this any better than building a tariff 
wall to protect the British farmers ? Any improvement in 
Britain’s economic position is welcomed in Denmark, not 
least by the farmers. But it is noted that the improvement 
in the British balance of payments seems to owe a good 
deal to the Government’s food policy, which is to further 
agricultural production at home, and at prices which do 
not invite greater consumption. 


Months in Cold Store 


Moreover, the Danes feel that the present system, under 
which the British Government is the sole purchaser of 
Danish foodstuffs and controls the whole of their distri- 
bution, does not provide a good advertisement for Danish 
goods ; in order to make sure that they are evenly distri- 
buted, Danish butter, bacon and eggs are kept in cold 
store, and by the time they reach the retailers’ shops they 
may be months old. Danish agricultural produce originally 
became famous because of its excellent quality. Today 
there has been neither time nor opportunity to recover this 
reputation for quality which was lost when all dairy produce 
in Britain, both home and foreign, was pooled and sold 
as “ National butter,” etc. Nowadays most British house- 
wives probably neither know nor care what they are buy- 
ing: they take what is cheapest. Some Danish farmers 
say that in that case, why not sacrifice quality for quantity ? 
But responsible spokesmen for the farmers, such as the 
President of the Agricultural Council, Hr Hans Pinstrup, 
urge that it is necessary to go on improving quality. 

As things are today, Danish farmers have probably lost 
interest in concluding any more long-term agreements with 
Britain. Immediately after the war it was to the advantage 
of both parties to plan for five years ahead. The guaranteed 
market encouraged the Danish farmers to increase their 
livestock, which had dwindled during the war; and 
Britain, for its part, hada guarantee that it would get a 
certain percentage—up to 90 per cent—of the agricultural 
produce which Denmark exported. To help its old 
customer (and to improve its own precarious economic 
position) Denmark even maintained the rationing of butter 
and bacon for several years. 


Denmark is now gradually shifting its export poli’ 
First and foremost the farmers will try to expand th-ur 
traditional exports to as many countries as possible , 5. 
they will also try to increase the range of their expor's. 
The belief, which governed prewar trade policy, that ag''- 
cultural exports should be restricted to refined anim 
products, is no longer valid. There are now many othr 
products that can be profitably exported, such as malt 
barley, pedigree seed, sugar, and even pedigree cattle. 
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The Thames Board Mills’ story is one of 
vision and enterprise. Here is an organi- 
zation known wherever British-made 
“cardboard” is used ; proud to be the largest of 
its kind in the British Empire. Here, modern 
craftsmen, with their mammoth machines, 
transform tiny fibres into thousands of tons of 
“THAMES BOARD” a week. Large reels, small 
reels, sheets of many sizes, white, brown, grey and 
coloured—vital board to pack millions of pounds- 
worth of British goods or to bind books and to 
make ceilings and walls in buildings of all kinds. 
Food, soap, clothing, footwear, medical supplies, 
hardware, electrical apparatus—all manner of 
goods— need the protection of cartons made 
from “ THAMES BOARD,” plus (of course) 
“FIBERITE” PACKING CASES, to get them 
safely to market. 


THAMES BOARD MILLS LTD. 
PURFLEET, ESSEX 


Manufacturers of 
“THAMES BOARD” for cartons and other uses } 
“FIBERITE” Packing Cases ; “ ESSEX" Wallboard. 


(Milis at Purfleet, Essex & Warrington, Lancs.) 


~ Yes, it’s time / had 
yo) alae 


“WONDER DRUGS!” Pll give ’em 
wonder drugs. How about some publicity for 
us basic chemicals ? Maybe Hexamine does not 
sound very exciting but you couldn’t manage 
without me. Not if you wanted plastic bottle 
caps or light switches or covers for telephone 
receivers you couldn’t. I’m one of the important 
ingredients in plastic manufacture. Got other 
uses, too. I kept the Olympic Torch alight all the 
way from Athens to London in 1948 and I provide 
the heat in the Army ‘ Tommy Cookers’. Proud ? 
Of course I am. I come from Brotherton, one of 
the largest independent British manufacturers of 
Hexamine and other basic chemicals. 


A BIG NAME IN THE CHEMICAL WORLD 


Brotherton 


One of the world’s largest manufacturers of hydrosulphites, 
liquid sulphur dioxide and hexamine. Makers of an extensive range 
of Metachrome dyes for dyeing wool in all its forms. 


Brotherton & Company Ltd., City Chambers, Leeds 1. Also at 
Manchester, Glasgow, Wakefield, Birmingham and Birkenhead, 
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THE UNITED 
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THE LARGEST 
STEEL PRODUCERS IN THE 
BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


The United Steel company employs some 


i 30,000 people in its various undertakings. In 
| such an organisation there are many oppor- 
tunities for those who have the necessary ability 
H and the willingness to assume positions of 
| responsibility. The provision of sufficient men 
| of the right quality to fill senior positions is of 
vital importance for the future. 
| The company has been a pioneer in the 


} 
: development of a training policy for all grades 


This policy has been extended to embrace a 
long term plan of staff replacement, which 
| relates future requirements for executive staff 


} 
of employee from juveniles to managerial staff. 


to present recruitment, and provides compre- 
hensive training for recruits selected by 


i 
rigorous standards for their potentialities as 
future executives. 
The company thus offers a career in which 
| character, ability and skill will be rewarded by 
rapid advancement, and has a staffing policy 
| which should ensure that its future management 
| 


will be in the hands of men competent by train- 


ing and quality to fill the positions they hold. 


APPLEBY-FRODINGHAM STEEL COMPANY 
SAMUEL FOX & CO. LTD. 
STEEL PEECH & TOZER 
UNITED STRIP & BAR MILLS 
WORKINGTON IRON & STEEL COMPANY 
UNITED COKE & CHEMICALS COMPANY LIMITED 
UNITED STEEL STRUCTURAL CQ. LTD. 
DISTINGTON ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
YORKSHIRE ENGINE COMPANY LTD. 


THE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES LTD. 
SHEFFIELD 
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THE ROYAL BANK | 
OF SCOTLAND 





The Royal Bank of Scotland was incorporated 
by Royal Charter in 1727. Retaining its 
Scottish character and traditions, its influence, 
though deeply rooted in Scotland, now ex- 
tends to every part of the commercial world. 
The Head Office is in Edinburgh; the Royal 
Bank of Scotland is a member of the Three 
Banks Group. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
Founded 1727, Edinburgh, London & branches 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 
Founded 1753, London 


sources over WILLIAMSDEACON’SBANKLTD 
£350,900,000 Founded 1771, Manchester, London and branches 
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“Accepted by the Public 
because it serves a Public Need” 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


Ceepret in Canada in 1865 by Aci of Parliament 
as a Limited Company) 
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FAMILY INCOME 
RETIREMENT INCOME 
CHILD’S EDUCATION 

PARTNERSHIP SECURITY, ETC. 


Why not ask us to help you with your Life 
Assurance Problem! You incur no obligation 


Administrative Office for Gt. Britain and Ireland 


141, SUN OF CANADA HOUSE, 


COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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BUSINESS 
WORLD 





The Market in Oil 


AX article in last week’s issue of The Economist sur- 
veyed the relations, with all their intricacies and 
growing difficulties, between the major oil companies 
and the states and sheikhdoms along the Persian Gulf. 
When the §0:§0 agreements were made between the 
companies and the rulers, they were taken to symbolise 
an equal partnership in the trading results of producing 
and marketing the oil. It has now become pertinent 
to ask 50 per cent of what? As the rulers grow in 
experience and wealth, they are seizing opportunities 
to re-interpret the “‘ what,” so that their original 50 per 
cent is in effect being stretched out to §0 plus. In 
their insistence on getting the most out of the agree- 
ments, they are increasingly unwilling to accept a level 
of Middle East oil prices that does not fully match prices 
in other markets. 
This factor has been somewhat overlooked in com- 
ments on the higher crude oil and petroleum prices 
announced during the past month. The trigger setting 
off these increases was pressed on June 15th, when the 
Phillips Petroleum Company posted an increase of 25 
cents in the price of crude oil from $2.74 to $2.99 
a barrel. This company (which on balance is a buyer 
of crude oil) attempted the same manceuvre in 1948, 
but then the major companies refused to follow; on 
this occasion they have all followed. For the first time 
in six years, the price of American crude has been 
increased and the prices of refined products in the 
United States have been quickly adjusted to the new 
level. For two or three weeks, however, there was real 
doubt whether these increases, in the American phrase, 
would “ stick.” Whether higher prices on the American 
continent were justified or not, the awkward fact re- 
mained that Middle East oil was knocking hard on 
the door of the American market. It had knocked hard 
iN 1949, and much to the displeasure of the independent 


oil producers in Texas, who were quick to denounce 
the “ dumping ” of low-cost Middle East crude on the 
Eastern Seaboard of the United States. Indeed, in 1949 
the base price of crude oil fob the Persian Gulf was 
reduced to $1.75 a barrel which with the freight rates 
of that time approximately equalised its price at New 
York with other competitive crudes. But after the 
recent increases in American prices, there was no mis- 
taking their vulnerability to Middle East competition 
for, as.in 1949, but to a much greater extent, tanker 
freight rates had fallen so far as to upset this equalisa- 
tion. For the most part, the major companies move oil 
in their own tankers or long-term chartered tonnage. 
But if spot tanker rates dip sharply, as they have 
this year, any system of equal delivered prices instantly 
becomes vulnerable. Recently spot tanker freights 
have been down to one-half of the rates fixed by 
the United States Maritime Commission soon after 
the war for the large fleet it then controlled. The 
table overleaf compares the delivered price, New York, 
of crude oil of 36 degrees gravity from various sources, 
assuming freight rates equivalent to USMC minus §0 
per cent. Before Persian Gulf prices were raised at the 
end of last week, Middle East crude oil could be laid 
down at New York for $2.71 a barrel, almost 50 cents 
a barrel cheaper than West Texas and Venezuelan 
crudes. Ignoring any differences in quality (which can 
be significant), there is still a margin of nearly 25 cents 
for any shipper who can obtain tonnage at. USMC rates 
minus 50 per cent. Such low rates will not be perma- 
nent, for they apply only to the margin of free tonnage ; 
if they improved to USMC minus 25 per cent a different 
competitive picture would emerge, with Arabian crude 
costing $3.385 at New York, against Venezuelan and 
West Texas crudes at about $3.27. It must, however, 
be remembered that a large part of the bulk international 
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movement of crude oil is carried in the oil companies’ 
own fleets at the “ London Award” rates fixed twice 
a year by a panel of brokers ; this currently corresponds 
to USMC minus 19 per cent and if it applied to trans- 
atlantic movements, it would give a delivered price in 


New York for Middle East crude of nearly $3}. 


But the point that will strike those who had doubts 
about the reality of a “world market” in oil is this: 


the major companies who have raised the prices of 
Middle East crude are following the principle of the 


equal delivered price for oil from the two major pro- 
duction areas with exportable. surpluses—namely the 
Middle East and Venezuela. Prices for Middle East 
‘crude of some producers thus remain linked to prices 
for crude oil at United States Gulf ports, though the 
major companies have differing ideas about the levels of 
prices at which equalisation is achieved. This is a 
system which has been much under fire by the Economic 


CRUDE OIL 36° GRAVITY (OR EQUIVALENT) DELIVERED 
NEW YORK ASSUMING FREIGHT USMC —50 PER CENT 














| $ Per BARREL $ Per Barret 








Before | After | Before | After 
| 25 cents | 25 cents | 25 cents | 25 cents 
| increase | increase | increase | increase 
West Texas Arabian 
f.o.b. Gulf... | 2:74) 2-99 f.0.b, Persian 
Freight ....|  -19| -19 Guif.....| 1:75] 2-00f 
foeemeeeeneimentas Freight .... | *85 *85 
Import Duty | *105 -105 
Delivered | 


Delivered | 


i 
New York | $2-93 | $3-18 
cuel New York | $2-705 $2-955 


Venezuela 














f.o.b, Vene- | Arabian or Iraq | 
zuela .... | 2°64 2-89 f.o.b. Sidon | 
Freight .... | “19 | -19 (Lebanon) |. 2-29; 2-54* 
Import Duty | 105) -105| Freight .... | 55 | *55 
— Import Duty | +105) -105 
+ Delivered Delivered | 
New York | $2 +935) $3°185 New York | $2-945 $35-195 


* Quoted by Anglo-Iranian ; Esso has posted $2.39 and Caltex 


$2.44. Socony and Shell prices are unchanged. f No increase 
by Socony. 


Co-operation Administration and its successor, the 
Mutual Security Administration ; it is of the very stuff 
of anti-trust charges. 


The decision to raise Middle East crude prices is 
the outcome, in fact, of a series of embarrassing pres- 
sures and counter-pressures. If Middle East oil were 
to flood into the Western hemisphere markets, who 
would gain ? - There would be a political rumpus in 
Washington from American domestic producers by com- 
parison with which the 1949 criticisms of “ dumping ” 
would be mere murmurs. There would be severe reper- 
cussions on Venezuelan oil output and, in the limit, upon 
Venezuela’s never too stable politics. There would be 
a howl along the Persian Gulf from rulers asserting 
that the oil companies were not crediting them with a 
fair price for Middle East crude. All these points can 
be granted. If Middle East crude threatened to flood 
into the American market, the likely reaction would be 
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some form of import restriction and a tariff higher than 
10} cents a barrel. The American market is prepared to 
absorb a reasonable amount of foreign crude “tg 
supplement but not supplant” its own domestic 
supplies ; but it would certainly not accept the ideg 
of full and free competition from the Middle East. 


But what is true of the American market, which js 
disposed to accept a limited amount of foreign oi!, does 
not necessarily follow for the European market where 
Middle Eastern crudes have swept out crudes from the 
Western hemisphere. To take Britain alone, of last 
year’s crude imports, 93 per cent came from the Middle 
East and less than 7 per cent from Venezuela and the 
United States. This fact—which can be broadly 
matched in other European countries—prompts some 
questioning about the actual mechanics by which crude 
prices are established. The British consumer has been 
told that these increases follow from “a rise on the 
world market,” and it is a legitimate inference from this 
and earlier statements from the oil companies that they 
have taken full account of their own changes in costs. 
Now it may be argued, as a proposition holding in the 
long term, that the prices until recently obtained for 
American domestic crude were not sufficient to ensure 
continued prospecting and drilling there. On that 
ground, the increase in crude prices at the Gulf as 
signalised in last month’s addition of 25 cents a barrel, 
may be fully justified. But it is not easy to apply the 
same argument to the prices of Middle East crude 
where direct costs of production are distinctly low and 
have not been rising to a major degree—though proper 
allowance must be made for indirect costs in such an 
insecure region. 


It might be said, however, that Britain’s dependence 
upon Western hemisphere refined products is still large 
enough to justify the fixing of product prices in this 
market by reference to the American market ; of all 
refined product imports, the Western hemisphere 
provides about two-thirds by value. But the main 
deficiencies are in lubricating oil, kerosene and aviation 
spirit, and not in motor spirit and fuel oil which can 
be largely supplied from home refineries. To sustain 
this argument, it is necessary to look a little more 
closely at the actual machinery by which prices are 
established on the Gulf seaboard for refined products. 
They are, in fact, gathered by Platt’s market reporting 
organisation at the major supply and consumption 
centres. The report entitled “The International 
Petroleum Cartel” published in Washington nearly a 
year ago criticised Platt’s quotations unfairly. They 
measure accurately and honestly the market that exists, 
and even if it is in some respect a thin market, it is better 
than no market at all. Despite the spread of oil pro- 
duction and refining over the world, no other market 
has come into being. But if the Gulf prices used 
to have meaning when that was the region from which 
shipments of petroleum flowed all over the world, they 
must obviously have less meaning when the United 
States has ceased to be a major exporter of bulk 
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petroleum products, and when the pattern of American 
consumption is so different from that of Europe. The 
United States protects its production of gasoline by 
clapping on a duty of §2} cents a barrel—a hurdle that 
no importer can jump. Considerable quantities of fuel 
and gas diesel oils come in over a §} cents tariff, particu- 
larly from Venezuela. And since Venezuelan and 
Caribbean products compete in European markets, there 
are links, tenuous though they may be, between oil 
markets in the two hemispheres. But it seems fair to 
conclude that the prices of petroleum products in the 
United States have less relevance than they did to the 
prices that ought to obtain in other and distant markets, 
served by their domestic refineries using crude oil from 
other sources. 

There is not—and perhaps there cannot be—any 
market mechanism by which prices of Middle East 
crude and the prices of products from European (and 
Eastern) refineries can be realistically determined. But 
conceptually, at any rate, this has become a distinct 
market from the American market—one in which the 
major companies, though closely linked together, as 
they have to be to do their job, will be expected by 
the consumer to behave as if propelled by the forces 
of competition among themselves. The idea that an 
Eastern hemisphere price structure might emerge from 
the play of market forces is incompatible with the 
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structure of the companies in the Middle East and in 
Europe, and would only make their relations with the 
rulers along the Persian Gulf more difficult. But an 
automatic adjustment of the prices of Middle East crude 
and European refinery products to the higher costs of 
American production does not fit the facts of oil in the 
modern world. 

The Cartel Report last year argued that the effect 
of the Gulf-plus system had been to keep the price of 
Middle East oil higher than it ought to have been. A 
year ago, that was a view that had no sharp sting for 
the European consumer, although he might have felt 
some uneasiness at the pricing methods that the indus- 
try employs. But after the recent increases he will need 
more convincing. Increases that may cost the European 
consumer $130 million in local currencies, and $50 
million out of dollar reserves are not lightly to be dis- 
missed by reference to. “a rise on the world market.” 
In his own otkos, he perceived no increase, until the 
companies staged one. The industry’s technical 
achievements since the war have been remarkable. Its 
relations with Middle East countries are not proof 
against shock. But while the consumer will give full 
credit and allowance for these facts, he will also need to 
be convinced that the prices he pays are reasonable. In 
particular, he will not take it as an axiom of the modern 
oil world that when America turns, all must turn. 


Taking a Risk in Wheat 


O* August Ist Britain enters a new era in wheat 
trading : it will buy in the “ free” markets of the 
world, through the private grain trade in Liverpool and 
London. Fourteen years of bulk purchase by a single 
buyer, the Ministry of Food, mostly under long-term 
contracts and international marketing arrangements, 
will come to an end. The import of wheat and coarse 
grains has already been returned to private enterprise, 
and the Government is not a party to the new Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement that starts on August Ist. 
The two decisions were made independently, but 
together they represent an attempt to reduce the cost of 
imported wheat. The freeing of the grain trade is in fact 
the most important measure of decontrol in the com- 
modities since the war ; grain is Britain’s most costly 
import. 

In refusing to join the new wheat agreement, the 
Government is taking a calculated risk—gamble, 
perhaps, is the appropriate word. It believes that wheat 
prices are more likely to fall than to rise, and that over 
the three years of the new agreement it will be able 
to buy wheat in the free market at less than the 
maximum price of $2.05 for IWA wheat. The Govern- 
ment is pitting Britain’s bargaining position, as the 
world’s largest importer of wheat, against that of the 
United States, the largest exporter. Specifically, the 
Government is wagering that the American price sup- 


port policy will sooner or later have to be brought into 
line with the world supply and demand for wheat. 
Since the war the wheat importing countries have 
been heavily dependent on two major suppliers, the 
United States and Canada. The prices charged by these 
two countries and by the other world exporters, 
Argentina and Australia, hinge on the support price 
for American wheat. This price is fixed at a level that 
Britain and other importers consider unreasonably high ; 
its effective level in the major marketing centres this 
year is roughly $2.40 a bushel. By lending and pur- 
chasing operations, the US Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion boosts the “free” price in the United States 
as close as possible to the support price ; and naturally 
this acts as a magnet to wheat prices outside America. 
The Canadian Wheat Board, the sole seller of Canadian 
wheat, disposes of its Class II (non-I[WA) wheat in 
world markets simply by quoting a price a few cents 
a bushel lower than the Americans. The Canadian 
board also sets the price of wheat sold under the wheat 
agreement from whatever source, and this also follows 
the American price. During the four years of the wheat 
agreement that expires on July 31st, the free price has 
virtually always stood well above the IWA maximum 
and the IWA maximum was therefore held firmly 
effective. It is an oddity of the price mechanism of the 
IWA that though there are over 40 governments buying, 
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the price is adjusted by one seller acting on behalf of 
all four exporters. Sales by Australia and Argentina, 
which is not a member of the agreement, are also made 
by single authorities that follow the American price. 
Faced with such highly controlled selling operations, 
it is tempting to put Britain, the importer, in the role 
of David. A glance at the tabled estimates of the wheat 
position in these four main exporting countries helps to 
explain why the Government has dared to challenge 
Goliath. These figures suggest that for the next year or 
so wheat supplies should be more than ample to meet 
world demand ; and the largest potential surplus seems 
likely to be in the United States. In the crop year 1953- 
54, which has just begun, opening stocks are estimated 
at the record figure of 1,300 million bushels, twice the 
previous year’s total of 650 million. The United States 
has stocks of 580 million bushels, more than double the 
previous stock of 260 million. Canada’s stock is rather 
less than double—about 430 million bushels against 
270 million a year 
ago. In Western meen 
Europe, the fa 
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authorities to maintain the price of wheat close to the 
high support level during 1953-54. The price has ip 
fact dropped by roughly 25 cents in the lasi three 
months, though this may have no more than s¢.isonal 
significance, The expansion of production and the 
decline in exports has left the Commodity Credi: Cor- 
poration with a huge wheat stock of some 350 million 
bushels—almost one-third of the whole harvest. The 
gift of 36 million bushels to needy Pakistan was only 
a drop from this brimming bucket. The Administration 
is aware of the threat to the support programme. Tp 
keep exports moving it began to subsidise sales under 
the new wheat agreement weeks before this had been 
effectively ratified. The wheat acreage for the 1954 crop 
has been cut to 62 million from 77 million acres, and 
marketing quotas may be imposed to penalise farmers 
if they plant more than their alloted acreage. The cut 
in acreage may not have much effect on the harvest, 
because the land taken out of use is usually marginal. 

Storage = regula- 

tions for wheat 
A qualifying for 
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77O mi llion for the remaining period of the agreement, - 


bushels, 

Forecasts of this mature, however, are often 
unreliable, and in wheat they can be notoriously so. The 
critical crops of spring wheat in Canada and the United 
States have yet to be harvested. If the American maize 
crop were to be poor—which does not at present seem 
likely—a lot of wheat might be taken off the market 
there for feed. The European harvest should be as good 
as, if not better than, last year’s ; but this remains to be 
seen, and much can happen before the Argentine and 
Australian crops are harvested late this year. The British 
Government is, however, taking a view of prospective 
wheat supplies for three years, not for one year alone. 
Some major uncertainties cloud this longer view. Will 
Argentina overcome its transport problems and become 
a more aggressive seller of wheat ? Will Russia offer 
some wheat in the free market ? Will international 
relations and international trade improve ? 

Failing some major shifts in the balance of market 


forces, it will certainly be difficult for the American 


stomachs,’ 
through the long 
purse of the US Treasury. 

The British Government however, may not be relying 
entirely on the broad indications of ample wheat supplics 
in the next few years. It probably hopes that, as the 
largest importer, its absence from the new agreemen 
may of itself tend to bring down prices. It almos' 
certainly thought that to participate in the new agree 
ment would have helped to make the effective price fo: 
wheat the top price in the IWA range, as happene 
before. Britain’s normal import requirements are som: 
5 million tons a year, of which it bought 4,800,000 tons 
under the expiring agreement. With Britain absent, and 
allowing for increases in the import quotas of old 
members and the addition of new members, the ne‘ 
movement of wheat possible under the new agreemen 
will be reduced to some r2 million tons a year from 15.5 
million tons previously. Trade in wheat in the free 
market will be increased to some 12.5 million tons 4 
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year by Britain’s transfer, making this market more im- 
portant than hitherto. 

Unless the free price falls below the new IWA 
minimum of $1.55, which is unlikely, there is no obvious 
advantage in trading solely in the free market. Should 
the free price fall below the new IWA maximum of 












\T ESTIMATES FOR FOUR MAIN EXPORTING 
COUNTRIES 
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$2.05, the maximum will not be effective and buyers 
| obtain wheat at the same price as the free price. 
rs of the agreement still enjoy the right to buy 
| in the free market ; their only obligations are 
‘xporters must sell the whole of their quotas at not 
more than the maximum price, if the importers call on 
th ) do so, and that importers must similarly buy 
quotas at not less than the minimum price if called 
An importing member might, in theory, be 
inhibited from buying freely in the free market by the 
fear of being called on to take up his quota at $1.55. 
Chere is, incidentally, no evidence that the British 
Government expects the free price to go below 
$1.55, or that it would consider such an event to be 
desirable, having regard.to its widespread economic im- 
plications. But with Britain outside the agreement, the 
private trade will have a completely free hand to buy 
where and when it pleases. 

Britain did not quibble, during the long haggling in 
Washington, at the raising of the minimum price under 
the agreement to $1.§§, although this was 35 cents above 
the minimum in the last-year of the old agreement. It 
held the existing maximum of $1.80 to be a fair price 
in present Conditions, but in order to preserve an inter- 
national agreement that had worked, it was nevertheless 
Prepared tO go up 20 cents to $2.00 for the new 
maximum. Unfortunately, other delegations in Wash- 
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ington refused to believe that $2.00 and no more was the 
British limit ; when all other members agreed to $2.05 
Britain stuck to its guns and departed, (The United 
States had held out for $2.05 in order to reduce the cost 
of its subsidy on IWA wheat, thus transferring some of 
its domestic subsidy costs on to the backs of the foreign 
consumer.) Britain’s refusal to join hardly seems to 
have been based upon any argument that membership 
would be incompatible with the return of the grain trade 
to private hands ; it will have a somewhat similar pro- 
blem to solve in the decontrol of sugar. 

If the current forecasts about wheat prove to be justi- 
fied, and the American price support operations are 
weakened, the free market price will probably move 
closer to the IWA maximum, and may periodically be 
below it, in which case the two prices would run along 
together in the higher part of the IWA range. It so 
happens that for several days recently the Class II price 
and the IWA price, for orders under the new agreement, 
were identical, at levels a few cents below the IWA 
maximum. At the moment they are apart again, with 
the IWA price a shade below the maximum at $2.03 and 
the Class II price three cents higher. It would be un- 
wise to draw any conclusions from the recent move- 
ments. The free price tends to be seasonally low in June 
and July, when the new crops are beginning to press on 
the market, and this pressure may already be passing its 
peak. 

If the free price does tend to move within the IWA 
maximum and minimum price range, the wheat agree- 
ment will at last be fulfilling its original intentions, with 
members enjoying an assured market between a ceiling 
price that protects the importer, and a floor price that 
protects the exporter from the violent fluctuations which 
characterised the prewar period. But the outcome of 
Britain’s decision depends not on the temporary success 
of a bear raid, but on whether North American wheat 





WORLD EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
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The figures have been rounded; exports for 1952-53 are 
estimates, and the export quota in the IWA in 1953-54 is 
provisional. 
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policies can be brought nearer to reality. The political 
popularity of these policies is unlikely to diminish. But 
it is conceivable that the cost of supporting prices at the 
present level may induce Congress to modify the whole 
programme when it comes up for review next year. And 
in that event Britain’s policy will deserve as much praise 
here as it will incur criticism there. 
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Business Notes 
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The Conversion Result 


HE Government’s latest conversion operation seems to 
have evoked a somewhat better response than was first 
expected. It was announced on Monday that, when the 
offer closed last Friday week, holders of about £397 million 
of the 24 per cent National War Bonds, 1952-54, had 
accepted the invitation to convert at par into the corre- 
sponding issue that is redeemable in 1954-56. This means 
that 49 per cent of the impending maturities have been 
deferred for a further period of not more than two years, 
leaving an unconverted portion of £413 million still to be 
repaid, or induced into yet another exchange, on or before 
March tst next. Correspondingly, the total of the 1954-56 
stock will be raised from {£426 million to around £823 
million. In a context such as this, “success” is a relative 
term, and cannot be defined unless it is known how much 
of the 1952-54 issue was held in official hands and what 
proportion of that holding was converted. The general 
impression in the market is that the “ departments ” held 
rather less than the most extravagant guesses had suggested, 
but still held a great deal—probably not less than one- 
quarter of the whole ; and it is further surmised that all, or 
nearly all, of this large share has been exchanged. 


If this is so, the amount converted by non-official holders 
would represent rather less than one-third of their total 
holdings—certainly not a very impressive ratio, but still a 
better one than the City had envisaged. It was clear from 
the outset, as a note in these columns recorded a fortnight 
ago, that the discount market was almost completely 
indifferent, and.it seems to have made only a tiny “ token” 
response. The attitude of most of the big banks was similar, 
but there may have been some second thoughts, and in the 
event the domestic banks as a whole appear to have taken 
up a moderate amount—though probably not more than 
£100 million. Foreign holders, who had valued the 1952-54 
issue because the coupon is paid to them without deduction 
of tax—a privilege that does not extend to the 1954-56 
issue—have certainly stood aloof. It seems evident, there- 
fore, that a perceptible flow of conversions has come from 
the general body of private and institutional investors, the 
extent of whose holdings of these wartime issues and whose 
response to such an offer as this are always equally incalcu- 
lable. The very nature of the operation showed that the 
authorities were not pitching their aims high, and it is 
arguable that a massive response would have made the 
1954-56 issue embarrassingly large. If their expectations 
were moderate, they are probably now reasonably well 
satisfied. A substantial refinancing task still lies immediately 
ahead, for in addition to the £413 million of unconverted 
bonds that mature next March there is the £577 million 
of Serial Funding stock that matures in mid-November. 





eee 


But the general drift of monetary policy recently implies 
that the authorities do not see any need for haste. They 
may be right ; but it certainly cannot be taken for granted 
that conditions will be equally propitious in the autumn. 


Terms of Trade to the Rescue 


RITAIN’S terms of trade, which improved by 7 per 
B cent between 1951 and 1952 and in so doing aided the 
balance of payments and -real incomes in this country by 
some £330 million, are now already 9 per cent better than 
the average for 1952; although neat arithmetical deduc- 
tions do not always work out as they should in this field 
(because of complications arising from time lags in pay- 
ments), there must therefore be a real hope that Britain is 
on the way to another sizeable windfall gain of over {£300 
million this year, This prospect, which emerges from 
the detailed overseas trade returns for June, is considerably 
better than Mr Butler seemed to expect when he drew up 
his budget. 

From January to June of this year, the Board of Trade’s 
index of all import prices has fallen by six points to 87 (the 
1952 average equals 100), and the index of all export prices 
has lost only two points to 96. In the same period the terms 
of trade, that is the ratio of import to export prices, have 
moved four points in Britain’s favour, to 91 per cent of the 
1952 average. In June itself the improvement was arrested, 
perhaps temporarily, and both export and import prices 
fell by one point. Among the separate components of 
import prices, the index of imported food, drink and tobacco 
prices fell one point to 97 in June, the index of raw material 
prices fell two points to 80, and that of manufactured goods 
remained stable at 85 ; among exports, the index of wholly 
or partly manufactured goods (at 97) and of metals and 
engineering products (at 100) were both unchanged, but 
textiles gained one point to 92 and other manufactures, 
which include non-ferrous metals and chemicals, lost one 
point to 92. 

The favourable movement of the terms of trade in the 
last six months has, however, been badly needed ; for in 
the first half of this year the volume of imports has been 
about 2 per cent higher than in the first half of 1952 and 
the volume of exports about 5 per cent lower. The lates: 
returns confirm, however, that exports have recovered com- 
pared with the second half of 1952—by £6 million a mont! 
in value terms. The main increases have been in exports 
of cars, iron and steel manufactures, textiles (especially 
woollen goods), and refined petroleum. The rise in imports 
compared with the second half of 1952 has been almost 
entirely in imports of sterling area raw materials; th: 
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weight of wool imported indeed, has been greater than in 
any half-year since the war. Imports of manufactures, par- 
ticularly metals and cotton piece-goods, have continued to 
drop, and have been about £8 million a month less than in 
the second half of 1952. 


Lit 


IMF Exchange Restrictions 


SUBSTANTIAL part of the work of the International 

[ Monetary Fund during the past year has been asso- 
ciated with the first series of consultations under Article 
XIV of the Fund agreement, which provides that “ five years 
the date on which the Fund begins operations and in 

h year thereafter, any member still retaining any restric- 

ns inconsistent with Article VIII shall consult the Fund as 

their further retention.” The results of these consulta- 

ons are discreetly described in the fourth annual report 

on exchange restrictions recently published by the Fund in 
Washington. No confidences are betrayed in this bulky 
document, but it is evident that one of the main points of 
attack of the Fund in these consultations has been directed 
at exchange subsidies and other forms of export subsidies, 
including dollar retention schemes, 

The point stressed by the Fund was to suggest to 
countries that were experiencing difficulties in exporting that 
the fault might lie in the inappropriateness of their exchange 
rates. The references to this subject in the latest report 
suggest that the IMF would not be averse to a further 
revision of parities. In the course of the consultations, 
Sweden, Finland and Norway informed the Fund that they 
were removing their retention quota practices, and Belgium 
and Luxembourg agreed to remove or reduce the intensity 
of a number of discriminatory practices. In its general 
comment on developments of the past year, the report states 
that “ while noting the extent to which member countries 
have made progress in overcoming inflationary pressure 
and thus moving towards a situation in which restrictions 
could be removed, the consultations made it apparent that 
there is much more to be done before general convertibility 
of currencies and the removal of other restrictions can be 


” 
attained. 


Deposits’ Mid-Year Peak 


HE period covered by the half-year-end statements of 

the clearing banks, all of which are now available, was 
marked by a continued trend towards credit expansion. 
The net change in the level of bank deposits during the 
first half of each year is, of course, always strongly 
influenced by the heavy tax collections and consequent 
running down of deposits during the first quarter ; but in 
this latest half-year a large part of this seasonal influence 
has been obliterated. Net deposits have dropped by only 
£131 million, the smallest fall in any similar period since 
1949, and one that contrasts with a fall of £218 million 
last year, when the banking system was feeling the first 
effects of the credit squeeze. In consequence, on June 30th 
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last aggregate net deposits reached their highest point ever 
touched at the mid-year, at £6,023 million. A significant 
part of this expansion occurred in the last six weeks of the 
period ; after the “ make-up” for May, net deposits rose 


by no less than £158 million, actually by £38 million more 


than the large increase experienced in the similar weeks last 
year. In consequence, the seasonally adjusted index com- 
piled by Lloyds Bank jumped by 14 points to a peak of 
105.5, compared with the low point of to1.o reached in 
May, 1952, and 102.9 at the time of the first increase in 
Bank rate. 

The upward trend has been less steep, however, in this 
past half-year than in the previous ‘half-year, and its causes 
have been very different. The expansionary force in the 
second half of 1952 was the extremely heavy borrowing by 
the Government, whereas in this past half-year it has been 
the reviving demands of the private sector. Bank advances, 
which dropped by £72 million in the first half of 1952 
and by {£111 million in the second half, have in this latest 
petiod risen by £14 million. Similarly, the clearing banks’ 
portfolios of commercial bills, which shrank by {97} 
million in the corresponding period last year, have this 
year dropped by less than £6 million. The apparent con- 
traction of investment portfolios has likewise been smaller 
this year—but part of last year’s movement must have 
reflected writing-down. Since changes in these three cate- 
gories of assets provide the best available measure of 
fluctuations in the credit needs of the private sector of 
the economy (including, however, the nationalised indus- 
tries), the conclusion to be drawn is that in this past half- 
year these needs have on balance been little altered, whereas 
in the first half of 1952 they declined by rather more than 
£200 million. 


Rising Trend of Advances 


HIS contrast, which is much more than sufficient to 
- explain the reversal of the basic trend of deposits, has, 
moreover, become more pronounced recently. During the 
last six weeks of the half-year, although the £37} million 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 
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call on this year’s BEA market loan was only {£10 
million smaller than that on Isst year’s loan, total bank 
advances dropped by only £9 million, whereas last year 
they dropped by £30 million. The impXcation is that 
advances to borrowers other than the BEA rose by almost 
twice as much in these latest six weeks as they did last 
year. 


In this same period, despite the issue of a further {100 
million of Exchequer stock “ for cash,” the central Govern- 
ment was borrowing heavily from the banking system— 
apparently to the extent of some £160 million—though not 
quite so heavily as it did at the same time last year. Over 
the half-year, however, it reduced its indebtedness on 
balance by roughly £125 million, whereas in the first half 
of 1952 it hardly achieved any net reduction at all. This 
improvement is in line with that shown in the Exchequer 
accounts—including items both “above” and “ below ” 
the line—and is, indeed, rather less than might have been 
expected when changes in national savings, tax certificates 
and the note circulation are brought into the reckoning. 


Brazil Tries It On 


‘ue Anglo-Brazilian commercial and financial negotia- 
- tions, which have been proceeding in Rio de Janeiro 
since May 20th, seem to be going from bad to worse. It 
will be recalled that one of the main issues involved is the 
debt of £63 million that Brazil owes to British exporters 
for goods sent to that country in recent years. The British 
delegation suggested that an initial repayment of {20 
million should be made by Brazil—possibly by purchasing 
the requisite sterling from the International Monetary Fund 
—and that the balance of the debt should be cleared by 
earmarking {£10 million a year from Brazil’s earnings of 
sterling. Brazil has now countered this proposal by an offer 
that can only be described as derisory. According to this 
offer, the outstanding debt of £63 million would be cleared 
over a period of twenty years, and at best there would be 
only “the smallest symbolic initial payment ” through the 
agency of the Monetary Fund. Moreover, even this offer 
would be made conditional upon a British guarantee to 
maintain imports from Brazil at not less than a certain 
prescribed minimum. 


The tenor of this proposal suggests that Brazil under- 
stands neither the rudimentary principles of commercial 
honesty nor the policy that the British Government is 
endeavouring to pursue in its commercial relations with the 
rest of the world. The proposed treatment of the com- 
mercial debts is, unhappily, fully in keeping with the long 
and tawdry record of Brazil as an international debtor. 
The demand for guaranteed markets in Britain shows that 
Brazil cannot or will not understand that trade in Britain 
and over the greater part of the sterling area is handled by 
free markets and private merchants, for whose activities no 
“ guarantees” can be given. It is unfortunate that in its 
attempt to depart from the noxious principles of commercial 
bilateralism, the British Government should, in this par- 
tieular instance, find the ground cut beneath its feet by the 
action of the great upholders of multilateralism, the United 
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States Administration, whose recent financial assistanoe to 
Brazil is an unhappy example of the condoning of com. 
mercial dishonesty. 


Coal Profits Again 


oR the last six weeks of the first quarter of 1953 the 
F National Coal Board had to pay its day wage men at 
increased rates, equivalent to about 6d. a ton extra in the 
labour costs of coal ; and from March 2nd onwards it was 
getting an average of §s. 6d. a ton more for the coal it sold 
at home. It ended the quarter with a profit on its colliery 
operations of £5,523,133, or rather over 2s. a ton ; this com- 
pares with a loss on colliery operations in the last quarter of 
19§2 of £1,247,628, and a much higher colliery loss in the 
quarter before that. The increases in costs and proceeds, 
for varying periods during the quarter, were not the only 
major elements in this access of financial fortune ; the board 
benefited from a considerable fall in the cost of its “ roof 
supports, general stores and repairs.” Even without the 
higher proceeds that arose from the eventual increase in coal 
prices, the collieries would probably have been breaking 
about even on the quarter. 

To meet the board’s commitments, of course, the collieries 
have to break a good deal better than even ; from their 
profits, and the profits it can earn from ancillary operations 
and opencast coal production, it has to make provision for 
taxation and pay interest—now amounting to nearly {16} 
million a year. In the first quarter, the board in fact 
showed much reduced profits on ancillaries—{740,000 
against the estimate of {1,075,000 for ancillary profits in 
the first quarter of 1952. The board was still showing 
a loss on opencast coal—f12,000 for the quarter, against 
£993,050 for the last nine months of 1952.. This reflects 
the continued high costs of carrying large opencast stocks— 
when the board has to stock any coal on its own account, 
opencast stocking is convenient, if expensive. On all its 
operations, the board showed profits of £6,251,133 on the 
quarter ; after providing for taxation ({£1,500,000) and other 
charges, and setting aside {4,050,000 for interest, it showed 
a final surplus of £541,133. 

In the second quarter of the year it was of course paying 
higher wages and receiving higher prices for the whole thir- 
teen weeks. Its price increase did cause a small increase in 
the price of steel, of which the board is a heavy buyer 
directly and indirectly ; but it has calculated that by the 
time a 5s. 6d. a ton increase in coal prices works back to 
the board through the price of steel and steel products, it 
amounts to no more than a halfpenny a ton in materials 
costs. The trend in other materials prices has been down- 
ward, so that its colliery costs on this account seem unlikely 
to rise ; even with a probable increase of about 3d. a ton in 
labour costs (from paying the higher day wages over the 
whole three months), total costs do not appear likely to 
have increased much. Colliery proceeds, however, should 
gain the benefit of the full 5s. 6d. a ton increase, compared 
with the increase of 2s. a ton in the first quarter and export 
premiums on British coal may not have fallen much. So in 
the second quarter of this year the NCB collieries should 
perhaps have been running at a healthy profit. They needed 
to: for in the third quarter now begun the industry has to 
pay for the cost of the miners’ second week’s holiday—ia 
operating costs as well as in output. 
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Who Owns Shares? 


uE greatest gap in British financial information today 
is that nobody knows which classes of the community 
have liquid funds that could be invested on the stock 
exchange ot which classés do invest there when they have 
the chance. Apart~from the Domesday Book, which is 
out of date even by British statistical standards, and the 
mournful inquisitiveness of the Inland Revenue’s assessors 
of death duties, who do not publish their information in a 
very exhaustive form, there has been no detailed survey of 
personal assets in this country. In April and May of last 
year a group of intrepid researchers from Oxford set out 
to remedy part of this deficiency by questioning 2,600 
“income units” in 69 districts of the country about their 
savings habits. An income unit can consist either of a 
single adult aged over 18 or of a married couple (with the 
children dependent on them); the 50 million people in 
Britain are thus divided into some 22 million “ income 
units,” of which 37 per cent consist of only one person and 
27 per cent of two. An article in the current issue of the 
Bulletin of the Oxford Institute of Statistics by Mr H. F. 
Lydall has now set out some of the survey’s intriguing find- 
ings about holdings of stock exchange securities. 
The limitations of the statistics unfortunately make it 
mpossible to deduce how much of the £25,000 million of 
stock exchange securities outstanding at that time was 


OWNERSHIP OF STOCKS AND SHARES 





| % in Group of Those Who Own: 


/o : 
| 

| Any | Up | £500 | £1,000; Over 
|Shares| to | to | to 

at | £500 | £1,000 |£10,000) £10,000 
| All | worth | worth | worth | worth 


All income units...... 6°5 | 2-5 1-2 | 1:1 | O-4 

Gross incomes : : 

Under {200 ...sse< 3-7 2-5 0-9 | 0-1.) Nil 
{200— {400..... 2-6 0-9 1:0 0-3 Nil 
£40 {600..... 2-7 1-6 0-4 | O7 | Nil 
(600—£1,000..... 12-1 | 6-4 | 2-3 | 2-3 | O-4 
{1,000—{1,500..... 27-9 | 89 | 84 | 58 | 3-8 
£1,500—/2,000..... 67-5 | 14-7 | 1-9 | 31-2 | 9-6 
Over {2,000 ....... | 61-4 | 8-8 | 10-0 | 13-5 | 


| 19-4 


Source: Bulletin of the Oxford Institute of Statistics 


held by persons rather than by corporate investors ; nor yet 
to check up on the crucial estimate, deducible from Inland 
Revenue figures, that over 50 per cent of industrial securities 
seem to be held in the rapidly diminishing class of estates 
ot £50,000 or more. © The survey’s general finding, how- 
Cver, 1s that at least §4 per cent of income units own some 
stocks or shares ; this suggests that some 1} million of the 
22 million income units in the country have some stake in 
the stock exchange, although (since, for example, the wives 
ol some investors hold securities in their own right), the 
number of individual stockholders must obviously be 
ereater. About half of these investors owned £500 worth 
or less, and the figures actually suggest that there are some 
190.000 shareholders with gross incomes below £200.a year 
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(comprising 3:7. per cent of income units in this poorest 
group). As was to be expected, however, and as the 
accompanying table shows, only 2 to 3 per cent of those 
with annual incomes between £200 and {£600 invested on 
the stock exchange, compared with over 50 per cent of those 
earning more than £1,500 a year ; similarly 1.5 per cent of 
skilled manual workers and 0.5 per cent of unskilled 
manual workers were stock exchange investors against 22.3 
per cent of those among the managerial classes. 


Old Ladies in Throgmorton Street ? 


Fr survey contained, however, some odder food for 
thought for the stock exchange than this. First, less 
than half of the investors traced—and only 2.1 per cent of 
all the people questioned—had bought or sold securities last 
year ; and, quite fantastically, 42 per cent of those who had 
bought or sold (presumably sold) in the year said that they 
had no stock exchange securities left now. Secondly, the 
5% per cent of the community who held stocks or shares 
included 9.6 per cent of those aged over 65 and 10.3 per 
cent of those classified as “retired” ; moreover, §.9 per 
cent of the income units headed by females owned stocks 
or shares against 5.3 per cent of those headed by males. 
If all this is taken at its face value, it suggests that more 
than half of all personal investors consist of a torpid mass 
that do not normally switch their portfolios at all in any 
one year, and that nearly half of those that do now come 
down to Throgmorton Street come there to liquidate their 
holdings altogether ; while a sizeable proportion of the 
private portfolios that remain are in the hands of elderly 
people (including an undue proportion of elderly females) 
whose holdings are presumably drawing nearer and ncarer 
to the death duties’ axe. This cannot be an entirely 
accurate picture of the stock exchange’s customers. But it 
is probably nearer to the truth than anybody who believes 
that this country’s future depends largely on intelligent 
provision of personal risk capital can ever like to think. 


Slighting the Ring Fence 


EDIAEVAL armies used to “ slight” the fortificatiens 
M put up by their opponents, by knocking small but 
important pieces off them, once they were inside a citadel. 
The Conservative Government seems to be willing to do 
the same thing to Mr Gaitskell’s ring fence round the 
domicile of British companies. Within the broader context 
of his speech in the parliamentary debate on colonial 
development last week, Mr Oliver Lyttelton dropped 
a mild hint that the Treasury may now be more 
willing to allow British companies to migrate to the 
colonies, After suggesting that it is “something of 
an anachronism” that the affairs of a company 
operating exclusively in a British colony should be 
directed by a board in London, Mr Lyttelton advanced 
the two familiar arguments—the need for local control and 
for lower taxes (allowing more to be ploughed back into 
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the business for development)—in favour of the colonial 
domicile of such companies. In considering any applica- 
tions for a transfer in control Mr Lyttelton emphasised 
that “ the great importance of colonial development will be 
kept well to the fore.” But made it clear that this did 
not imply “ a blanket authority ” from the Government that 
any company wishing to migrate will automatically be per- 
mitted to do so. Even a half-promise such as this, how- 
ever, is a considerable advance over the recent dilatory 
tactics of the Treasury in holding up the emigration to 
Rhodesia of the Rhodesian Selection Trust group of copper 
companies. 

High taxation has been the predominant influence upon 
the recent scale of registration of companies in this coun- 
try, as well as upon their desire to secure registration in 
the colonies. The 1952 report of the Board of Trade “on 
matters within the Companies Act,” published this week, 
shows that last year the number of private compani¢s on 
the register rose from 244,166 to 250,927 companies (with 
a paid-up share capital of £2,330 million), while the 
number of public companies fell from 11,778, to 11,587 
companies (with a paid-up share capital of £3,970 million). 
The number of private companies has grown steadily since 
the end of the war, though at a slackening rate. This does 
not mean, however, that there has been a welcome upsurge 
in the number of new productive businesses ; it simply 
means that, under present tax law and in view of the 
shortage of private capital, many former partnerships or 
individual businesses—some of a most peculiar sort, such 
as the attempt at professional sports stars to capitalise 
their names for advertisement purposes and individuals’ 
“ investment companies ” formed to minimise death duties 
—have found it convenient to secure registration. 


Ore for the Furnaces 


T the beginning of this year it was estimated that pig 
iron output in Britain might rise this year by about a 

million tons above the 10} million tons produced in 1952. 
Production of iron in the first half of this year was about 
5,551,000 tons, so that output has still some way to rise in 
the second half if this forecast is to be fulfilled. But this 
year’s output so far—an annual rate of more than 11 million 
tons-—has only to be compared with the level of about 94 
million tons in 1949-50 to show the sharp increase in the 
last few years. Almost all the increased supplies of pig iron 
have gone into steelmaking, bringing about the planned 
decline in the “scrap ratio” of British steelmaking— 
actually from 63 per cent in 1950 to about 55 per cent at 
the end of last year. This increase in iron production has 
called for a correspondingly greater increase in the volume 
of iron ore used in the country’s blast furnaces ; last year 
some 16 million tons of home ore and 83 million tons of 
imported ore were consumed. 

' The variety of ores now used in British blast furnaces, 
and the widening range of physical properties, has thrown 
more atid more emphasis on the processes of ore prepara- 
tion—particularly on sintering. This is a method of burning 
ironstone and low-grade fuel such as coke breeze in a down- 
draught grate ; it produces a charge that both chemically 
and physically is better suited for the furnace than unpre- 
pared ores, and can be smelted into iron faster and with 
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much lower consumption of expensive metallurgical coke 
The British Iron and Steel Research Association. working 
mainly at member steelworks, has recently been devising 
improved methods of this and other methods of ore prepara. 
tion, such as the pelletising of the very finely divided cop. 
centrate from which some of the richest foreign ores are 
received. Any research group has to explore different ways 
of achieving the same ends: BISRA, in this field of ore 
preparation, has found that the improved output and quality 
it has achieved through work on sinter plants (mainly at 
Dorman Long’s Redcar works) have for the present out. 
weighed the economies offered by its improved methods of 
pelletising. With the growth of pig iron production envis- 
aged in the steel industry’s current steel development plan 
—to some 15 million tons a year by 1956—the amounts of 
ore to be dealt with will become even vaster ; and the 
need for ore preparation capacity will rise perhaps most of 
all. Since 1948, the production of sinter in Britain has 
risen from 2.9 million tons to 4.4 million ; by the end of 
the second development plant in 1957-58, it may well 
have nearly doubled again. 


London Fares Increase 


NCREASED fares come into operation in. the London 
Transport Area on August 16th. Single fares of 34. 
and 8d. will be increased by 4d.; fares of 6d. and 9d. or over 
will be increased by 1d. No change will be made in 2d. and 
5d. fares. Concurrent increases in early morning fares and 
season ticket rates have also been authorised by the Trans- 
port Tribunal. The awards give broad effect to a charges 
scheme submitted to the Tribunal on January 5th this year ; 
they will provide {5.6 million of additional revenue a year 
towards a deficit estimated by the Tribunal, in the light of 
evidence from the British Transport Commission and from 
objectors, at {4.8-£4.9 million. 

The Tribunal rejected suggestions that consideration of 
the scheme should be deferred until a “ comprehensive 
inquiry into the financial structure and operating policy ” of 
the Commission had been undertaken, and that the deficit 
could be remedied by the introduction of cheap fares during 
off-peak periods. Such ideas were dismissed as “ unworthy 
of serious consideration,” on the ground that the first neces- 
sity was to ensure that the London services must pay their 
way. The Tribunal claims, with justification, that the 
increases in fares now authorised cannot cause any general 
hardship. After this Tribunal’s meticulous examination of 
evidence and witnesses over twenty-three days, no objector 
can assert that the proceedings have been other than 
deliberative and entirely fair. But it is perhaps a matter for 
some relief that the new Transport Act provides an oppor- 
tunity for shortening in future the period that has in the 
past elapsed between the fact of increased costs and the 
gtanting of authority to increase fares to meet them. 


Stagnation in Rubber 


Rs is still a stagnant market, and he would be a bold 
observer who would read it in present conditions. 
The news that the high-cost synthetic rubber plants in the 
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only fitting that the ox wagon co 
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For without this apparently 

primitive but wonderfully effective 
method of crossing difficult country 
the development of the Union might 
well have been immeasurably handi- 
capped. Serving both as beef cattle 
and draught animals, oxen were the 
mainstay of the early South African 
economy—and even in the Union of 
to-day they play a large part in trans- 
port and agriculture. The original 
trek wagons were surprisingly small 
when compared with these in use to- 
day, measuring only some twelve feet 
in length, about the same size as an 
English farm wagon which they greatly 
resemble. 

Our branches in the Union of South 
Afriea are particularly well placed to 
answer questions on trading conditions 


and local markets. 

Please address your initial enquiries 
to our Intelligence Department, 

54 Lembard Street, London, E.C.3. 


BARCLAYS BANK, 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


cart PROVINCE 


Sp Seasonal 
-/ Greetings! 


Strange things happen 
in a British Summer. But 
if you really did see Father Christmas 
on the pier one day this August you 
might well swear off lobster lunches 
for ever. Set your mind at rest, though; 
this jovial chap is simply our impression 
of the basiness man who has already placed 
his order for advertising playing cards 
for this Christmas. Have you ever thought 
of advertising by playing cards? They 
make an admirable gift and are a 
very effective way of keeping your name 
in mind. Their cost, too, is surprisingly 
reasonable. Why not strike a new note 
this year? Our designers can incorporate 
your name or trademark into an attractive 
playing card and the finished product will 
have over a hundred years’ experience behind it. 
But orders must be received by early September 
for delivery before Christmas. So please 
telephone or write for one of our technical 


advisers to call and show ADVERTISING 


you specimens and answer PLAYING CARDS 
all your questions. n 
DE LARUE 


THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO. LTB., 
Stationers Division, 84/86, Regent Street, London, W.1. Tel: Regent 2901 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMER((4) 
FINANCE CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


Subscribers: 

The English and Scottish Banks 
L.C.F.C. is ready to consider the requirements of 
any industrial or commercial enterprise whic!) js 
established in Great Britain. 

The Corporation entertains proposals for additional 
capital—either for the purchase of additional 

re buildings, plant and machinery, or for financing 

the expansion of business and carrying increased 

stocks and debtors. It is also prepared to consider 
more general schemes of expansion, including the 


financing of new ventures which are soundly 
sponsored and backed. 


It provides capital both in the.form of share | 
capital and medium or long term loans—generally | 
in amounts ranging between £5,000 and £200,000. | 
London 
7, Drapers’ Gardens, E.C.2 
Birmingham Manchester 
214, Hagley Road, India House, Whitworth Street 
Edgbaston 








BP Superman? 


Edinburgh 
33, Charlotte Square 








The oldest inhabitant 


Somehow, he seems always to 
have been part of the village 
None can remember it without 
recalling him, for his wise advice 
and local knowledge have helped 
both young and old. 





For many businessmen, it is 
equally hard to think of Australia 
and New Zealand without reca'!!- 
ing the Bank of New South Wa!es. 
For, as the oldest public company 
in the South-West Pacific, its experience and knowled:e 
longer drive in top and more miles per shilling. of local conditions are unrivalled. And as the largest 

/ commercial bank there, with over 850 branches aid 
agencies, it can give every assistance to its customer: 

For your ventures in Australia and New Zealand, 
consult and use — 


BANK OF — 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 HEAD OFFICE: SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


MAIN LONDON OFFICE—29, Threadneedle St., E.C.2 
D. J. M. Frazer, Manager 


You enjoy a ready response from your engine 
as soon as you put your foot down—on BP 


Super. You get smoother acceleration, a 










The true BP Superman also uses 
BP Energol — the oiliest oil. 





Swe ge 


ys the trade-mark of 
ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL CO., LTD., 
whose world-wide resources are behind it. 


To BANISH | 
PINKING 


(incORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 
6852068 
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United States are to be closed down on August 1st instead 
of in September may have accounted for a fractional advance 
in distant positions in London early this week ; but the 
norm! switching into these positions may equally have been 


responsible. “The advance was subsequently lost; cash 
rubber was unchanged and closed officially on Thursday at 
sod. per lb. The later news that American consumption of 
natural rubber in June rose by 2,100 tons to 48,900 tons 
ai } move prices and had apparently been discounted. 
The market’s response to these two developments in 
America, the largest consumer of both natural and synthetic 


_ illustrates its present apathy. 

rhe closure of the high-cost plants will reduce capacity 
for making general purpose synthetic, natural rubber’s 
competitor, from about 700,000 to 600,000 tons, though the 
emaining capacity seems quite sufficient for American 
needs. The rise in American consumption of natural rubber 
in June was accompanied by a slight fall of 800 tons to 
71,500 tons in consumption of synthetic, so that.consump- 
tion of natural rose by 1.3 per cent to 40.6 per cent, the 
largest monthly inerease since the recovery began. But the 
absolute rise in the usage of natural is disappointingly 
smal]. At the International Rubber Study Group’s meeting 
in May, the Americans forecast that even a relatively small 
decline in the price of natural rubber should lead to a 
substantial increase in US consumption. Between May and 
June the price has dropped by just over 14d. per lb. Given 
the current surplus of rubber, and the adequate stocks in 
consumers’ hands, it would probably take a really big 
increase in American consumption to strengthen the price. 
At the moment the market is just holding, but it is vulner- 
able to technical weakness and could certainly go lower still. 

The hopes that are pinned on an increase in the price of 
American synthetic rubber, following the transfer of the 
plants to private hands, may prove groundless ; there is at 
least as much possibility that private firms may be able to 
cut the price. The point is becoming of somewhat academic 
importance. The US Senate has just inserted an amend- 
ment to the disposal bill which may postpone the transfer 
date to January, 1995. 


The Cost of Development 


MMEDIATELY before it began to debate a report that 
| advocated some extension of Government research and 
development contracts in industry, the House of Commons 
this week heard that the costliest development contract 
placed since the war was finally to be abandoned. he 
Minister of Supply told members that the Brabazon I air- 
craft and the uncompleted Brabazon II, on which together 
some £64 million had been spent, were to be dismantled, 
while the assembly building and enlarged runway at Filcon, 
which cost another £6 million, were already being used 
for other purposes. This development contract was placed 
with the Bristol Aeroplane Company to fulfil one of the 
airliner suggestions made by the Brabazon Committee ; the 
Ministry financed the design and construction of prototype. 
This system, supported by the basic aircraft research done 
at Farnborough, is the most usual method of research and 
development in the aircraft industry, though some private 
development—for example the Comet airframe—is financed 
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entirely by individual companies. The Brabazon develop- 
ment admittedly supplied some technical data on large 
airframe design and on power controls. But broadly, it 
was a costly failure ; partly because the original conception 
was not justified by the subsequent trend of aircraft design 
and operating economics, and partly because those respon- 
sible for the grandiose concept did not see early envugh 
when to stop. Neither of these dangers can be guaranteed 
against when public money is being risked on research 
(always a gamble) and upon its application (often not much 
less so). But in the aircraft industry, at least, the develop- 
ment contract system has produced other much happier 
results during and since the war. 

It. was not wholly clear from the debate that followed 
whether the Government proposes to extend this system in 
civil industry to the limited extent suggested recently by its 
Advisory Council on Scientific Policy. Mr Molsom, for 
the Government, “ approved the principle,” pointed with 
pride to the contracts that already exist for industrial gas 
turbines and heat pumps, and encouraged the co-operative 
research associations to finance design and development, as 
distinct from research. He added that “ we contribute, and 
intend to continue to contribute, grants to these research 
associations.” In form, this might well be preferable to the 
backing of likely developments by government departments, 
however well advised ; in scale, it may or may not be 
adequate. Britain’s present place in the race for technical 
advance suggests that it needs to devote to hastening the 
application of research not only as much effort as the United 
States (where development contracts are placed by the 
Government with industry more widely than here), but 
perhaps more. It is always harder to catch up. 


Cheaper Steel Exports 


OR the second time this year, some reductions have been 
F announced in the export prices quoted for some steel 
products. These apply to merchant bars, small sections, 
hoop and strip ; the reductions, which in some cases amount 
to about 12} per cent, bring the British export prices closer 
to the Continental quotations for similar steel, though still 
slightly higher. 

One effect of the cuts in export quotations has been that 
certain steel products now cost more than others on the 
export market and less on the home market. Given the 
Insulation of the two markets by the official limits on the 
amount of steel the industry is allowed to export, such a 
disproportion is not unlikely ; though in the softening world 
market for steel, the influence of this control must be 
declining. These cuts in export prices, and the shaving of 
the windfall prices that the industry has enjoyed through 
export premiums, may tend to reduce further the margins 
that steelmakers can earn on certain products of which home 
prices are relatively low. But the industry as a whole is 
benefiting from further cuts in the levies made upon British 
steel production to finance the import of steel and raw 
materials at world prices and their sale at the lower British 
prices ; the quantities imported are falling and the prices 
paid, too, for steel and steelmaking products, at any rate, 
are lower. Nevertheless, a general review of the whole price 
structure in steel is probably overdue ; and the new Iron and 
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Steel Board, now building up its organisation, presumably 
has this high on the agenda. 

The Iron and Steel Consumers’ Council that operated 
under steel nationalisation, in its closing report to the 
Minister last week, raised one issue of pricing policy for the 
new Board. It had received complaints from consumers in 
London and certain South-Western areas about the increased 
scale of “zone extras” imposed this year for some steel 
products. For consumers in these regions the extras on 
certain products were roughly doubled, causing the 
anomalies inevitable in any “ zone-delivered ” price system. 
For example, steel consumers in Bath, Chippenham, Devizes, 
Trowbridge and Frome can buy heavy steel at 7s. 6d. a ton 
cheaper than those in Bristol, Dursley, Gloucester and 
Stroud, though the former towns are farther from the works 
of the heavy steelmakers. The Council considered that these 
increases in zone extras did bear harshly on some users near 
zone boundaries ; however, it was unable to agree on alter- 
native pricing methods, such as a single delivered price for 
the whole country or “ ex-works” prices with transport 
charges to be paid by the consumer. Prices at the works, 
plus actual transport charges, would theoretically accord best 
with the economic location of industry—both for the pro- 
ducers and for the consumers of a product. But a number 
of British industries now use “delivered” or “ zone- 
delivered prices”; and indeed the nationalised coal 
industry, which uses them for domestic coal, has for some 
time been proposing to extend the system to prices for 
industrial consumers. The new Iron and Steel Board is not 
short of economic sophistication or knowledge of pricing ; it 
will be interesting to see its considered opinion on this point 
and on other major issues of steel price policy. 


India’s Sterling Balances 


NDIA still has a larger sterling balance than any other 
| country, and the financial agreement signed by United 
Kingdom representatives in New Delhi this week—although 
it does no more than tidy up the agreements made in 1947 
and 1951—has brought into clearer focus the provisions that 
have been made for its gradual unblocking since the war. 
The arrangements negotiated in 19§1 provided in the first 
place for the transfer of the Indian currency backing of 
£310 million from India’s blocked No. 2 account to its free 
No, 1 account—although with a gentleman’s agreement that 
the dominion did not expect to have to draw down this 
sterling. The remaining sum of about {210 million was 
left in the blocked No. 2 account ; but it was agreed that this 
should be released in six yearly instalments of £35 million, 
these releases dovetailing into the financial provisions of the 
Colombo Plan. Two of these annual releases have now been 
made, leaving about £140 million in the No. 2 account, 
which will be finally exhausted by 19§7 after the release of 
four more instalments of £35 million. In May of this year 
the foreign exchange reserves of the Reserve Bank (blocked 
and unblocked) amounted to £533 million, an increase of 
some {£20 million over the preceding twelve months. In 
addition, the Reserve Bank held £88 million of gold, while 
the government and the commercial banks held dollar work- 
ing balances equivalent to about £30 million. On the 
evidence of these figures the Indian balance of payments 
would appear to be running at a modest surplus. 
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Thirty-Shilling Tailors 


HE short, sharp skirmish over the ownership of Prices 

Trust is over. As the holders of over 50 per cent of 
the §s. ordinary shares in Prices Trust have accepted the 
offer of 30s. for each share made by United Drapery Stores, 
the attempt by the Anglo-Federal Banking Corporation to 
acquire a §1° per cent interest in Prices Trust by bidding 
31s. for each share falls to the ground. United Drapery 
Stores had effectively won the victory before the contest 
was joined, as Sir Henry Price (with his control over 
1,045,529 ordinary shares) and his fellow directors had 
already accepted its offer. Their decision to accept 
the lower rather than the higher bid has surprised some 
people, particularly as the Anglo-Federal Banking Corpora- 
tion had stated that it intended that the business should be 
carried on and that all existing agreements should be duly 
respected. But Sir Henry Price and his fellow directors 
point out in a circular to shareholders that United Drapery 
Stores is well qualified “to preserve the continuity 
of the company’s business” and that they did not know 
whether the Anglo-Federal Banking Corporation were 
acting as principals or as agents. Complete and assured 
continuity is obviously in the interests of employees ; it 
may also be in the best long term interests of shareholders, 
even in these days when the book value of so many com- 
pany’s assets is so far below their real value. 

The real issue that emerges from this episode is therefore 
the familiar one—but by some boards ignored—of the need 
for very full publicity. Obviously the first negotiations 
about a share offer must be conducted behind closed doors, 
but once a definite bid has been made shareholders should 
be told all the facts. More particularly, if there is more 
than one bid and the directors prefer one to the other, 
the reasons for their choice should be explained in detail. 
The directors fight the battle, but unless shareholders are 
told how they have fought it there will always be some 
barracking of the result. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


By declaring an interim ordinary dividend of 8} per cent 
on a capital of £60,100,880, the directors of Imperial 
Tobacco have recommended a rate that is for all practical 
purposes equivalent to last year’s interim dividend of 134 
per cent, which was paid on the original capital of 
£37,563,049 before the 60 per cent free issue of shares. It 
seems reasonable to assume therefore that, untess trading 
conditions change very suddenly, the company is likely at 
least to maintain a full year’s dividend of 20 per cent—a 
rate exactly equivalent to the one paid for the last financial 


year. 
* 


The slump in General Electric’s gross profits from 


£6,603,957 to £4,230,234 in the year to March 31st last 
came as something of a shock to the market, and the {1 


ordinary stock units (which had been marked up on the 
eve of the company’s preliminary report) were immediately 
marked down 3s. to 40s. The decline in profits, which can 
probably be attributed to a drop in the sales of the com- 
pany’s consumer goods, was not however great enough 
to put the ordinary dividend in danger. By recommend- 
ing a final dividend of 73 per cent, the directors have fixed 
the full year’s distribution at 11} per cent ; this is exactly 
equivalent to the rate of 224 per cent paid in the two pre- 
vious financial years on the ordinary capital of {5,877,720 
before the 100 per cent scrip issue made last September. 


Company Notes 


DISTILLERS. Like so many of 
the other mammoths of British industry, 
Distillers have had to report a sharp 
slump in trading profits in the year to 
March 31st last—from {21,265,450 to 
£13,205,539 after writing down stocks by 
£1,970,016—but its directors have been 
able to recommend an unchanged divi- 
dend of 224 per cent without any apparent 
difficulty. After this announcement, the 
4s. ordinary stock units were marked down 
only marginally—by 3d. to 16s. 43d. 
Stockholders had been prepared for a 
report of this character by the chairman’s 
warning last year that the industrial and 
plastics divisions of the group’s business 
were then experiencing “a heavy reces- 
sion.” The directors now reveal that all 
the group’s trading divisions shared in the 
fall in profits, but that it was the chemicals 
division that “felt most keenly the severe 
economic changes experienced by industry 
generally in the past year.” 


A fall in the provision for taxation 
(from £11,816,737 to £6,641,394) has 
helped to protect stockholders from the 
direst effects of the recession in trade and 
profits. Even so, net profits have dropped 
from £7,466,839 to £4,101,072—partly 
because of higher charges for deprecia- 
tion on new plant and equipment and for 
debenture and loan interest (following the 
issue of the new loan stock). The group, 
therefore, has not been able to plough as 
much back into the business as it did in 
1951-52. But even here there is a sunnier 
side to the picture, for the decision to 


write back £754,207 from stock contin- 
gencies reserves and to make a fresh 
appropriation of only £329,455 to these 
reserves (compared with [1,561,274 in 
1951-52) shows that the directors are now 


Years to Mar. 31, 


1952 1953 
Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 
Trading profit......... 21,265,450 13205539* 
Total income.......... 21,817,643 14,604,274 
Depreciation.......... 1,395,730 1,464,792 
SMRMO eS es SS GS 11,816,737 6,641,394 
Nit PMB co. ee css 7,466,839 4.101.072 
Ordinary dividends.... 2,668,416 2,792,949 
Ordinary dividends (per 
OS 5 a eae t 223 224 
Retained by subsidiaries 2,610,919 516,176 
General reserve........ 1,000,000 1,000,000 
Stock contingencies res. 400,000 “se 
Added to carry forward 143,109 67,136 


4s. ordinary stock at 16s. 6d. yields £5 9s. per cent, 
* After writing down stocks by £1,970,016. 


far less concerned with the problem of 
replacing stocks than they were in the 
years of soaring prices. Similarly, as 
profits in 1952-53 cannot have been dis- 
torted to any degree by windfall gains on 
stocks sold in a rising market, stockholders 
can look upon the cover given by net earn- 
ings to the ordinary dividend (which 
absorbs just under £2,800,000) with much 
more confidence. Certainly there is no 
reason to fear anything worse than a 
repetition of a 224 per cent dividend for 
the current year, for the directors report 
that “a general improvement in the 
chemicals section both as regards output 
and profit margins” has taken place since 
the end of last March. 


At a house-warming held last week by Thomas Hed 
Limited, for its newly completed administr;; 
quarters outside Newcastle, the Minister of Foo 
synthetic detergents now made up 25 per cent 
and that he “ understood ” Hedleys to be the largest sy 
pliers of them. Thomas Hedley, owned by the | . 
company, Procter & Gamble, and Unilever are the two 
main contenders in this market, with Golgate-Palmoliye. 
Peet, also American-owned, a possible runner-up. 
experts would doubt whether synthetics yet account fo, 
more than 20 per cent of the market ; but the probabk 
combined output of soap and synthetics should esi) 
reach 500,000 tons this year, so the stakes in the market 
for detergents—one of the most bitterly contested among 
all consumer goods—are quite considerable. 


The provisional offer by the Bavarian Mortgage and 
Exchange Bank to the holders of its 6} per cent gold mort. 
gage bonds follows the lines set out in the German debt 
settlement—as did the formal offer to the holders of the 
City of Hamburg loan. One-third of the interest arrears on 
the gold mortgage bonds is to be waived, the remaining 
two-thirds of the arrears are to be funded, the date of 
repayment is to be postponed to 1968, and the coupon rate 
is to be reduced from 63 to 4% per cent. There is still, how- 
ever, some uncertainty about the rights of German holders, 
and final settlement of this debt may therefore be delayed. 
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UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST, 
For the fifth successive year since the war 
the United Dominions Trust group estab- 
lished fresh records in the volume of its 
business and in its profits in the financial 
year to June 30th last. This success can 
be attributed in part to the wide ranging 
interests of this commercial banking 
house; they include the provision of 
credit to manufacturers and merchants 
selling goods under hire purchase con- 
tracts, the granting of loans to businesses 
wishing to renovate their buildings or to 
re-equip their factories, the provision of 
credit for engineering concerns and the 
ownership of the London Produce Clear- 
ing House and of Ryders Discount Com- 
pany. They also include the ownership 
of subsidiaries granting credit facilities to 
borrowers in the Commonwealth. With 
ambitious—indeed some would say gran- 
diloguent—official schemes for Common- 
wealth development in the air, these 
Commonwealth subsidiaries may become 
of even greater import to the group in the 
future ; an indication of these expanding 
horizons can be found in Mr Gibson 
Jarvie’s visit to Canada “to make pre- 
liminary investigation into the possibility 
of [the group] commencing operations 
there.” 
The growth of the group’s business 
last year is reflected in an increase in the 
balance sheet total from £22,505,794 '° 
£26,235,884. All the group’s caring 
assets—including loans against sccurily, 
advances to customers, amounts receivable 
under customers’ agreements anc bills 
receivable—show satisfactory inc'cases; 
though this, of course, has been accom 
panied by an increase in loans and 
acceptances from  £13,282,680 © 
£16,898,141. The dearer money policy o 
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last two years does not seem to 
re significantly damped down demand 
for the type of finance that the 
Trust provides. Indeed the increase 
the volume of business, together 


with: the i rates of interest, has 
led directly to the advance in profits 


from £766, oe to £850,200. And, although 
Years to June 30, 


1952 1953 
Cor 1 earnings i-— é £ 
"Be rofit.ccosceces” Tenaen.. Seaeee 
Texation .4 «isan . 402,981 440,529 
se beofit <<< <a eee 292,389 336.859 
Or dividends.... 105,000 121,875 
Or ry dividends (per 
ont) «<2. ache 20 224 
Ret i by subsidiaries 68,178 112,108 
Ge reSOEVE son saben 65,615 33,500 
Cont ies reserve .. 15,000 25,000 
Added to carry forward 26,784 352,282 
, eS 1 balance sheet:— 
. ins against security.. 1,415,612 2,115,775 
Ad es to customers, 


é ; , ten aan 1,007,158 1,494,096 

A rin eceivable.... 9,681,383 11,121,258 
Bills vable, ete..... 5,170,004 5,762,872 
Cosh... >> cesashers 3,486,742 3,783,504 
Lo nd acceptances. 13,282,680 16,898,141 

} Kab 2,801,998 3,023,979 
Or nital....... 1,000,000 1,000,000 
{1 or ry stock at 74s. 6d. yields {6 Is. per cent. 


taxation has again cut deeply into earn- 
ings, the directors have been able not only 
to stick to their policy of building up the 
group’s reserves but also to raise the 
ordinary dividend from 20 to 22} per 
cent. In the next three years it will be 
surprising if any lending institution man- 
ages to keep as free from bad debts 
experience as it has since the war; 
but the bias towards capital goods in the 
Trust’s activities and its progressive 
dividend policy seem amply to justify the 
current price of 74s. 6d. for the £1 
ordinary stock. 


* 


Ww. H. SMITH AND SON 
(HOLDINGS). More newspapers 
and books were sold from the familiar 
bookstalls of W. H. Smith and Son in 
the year to March 28th last than in the 
previous year; indeed the increase in the 
value of sales, which owed little or noth- 
ing to a rise in prices, came as something 


of a surprise to the directors of the com- 
pany. Unfortunately, however, wages 
and carriage charges increased even 
faster; and the group’s trading profits, 
therefore, declined fractionally from 
£2, 154,674 to £2,152,038. This tiny reduc- 
tion, however, was accompanied by 
a much bigger fall in the provision for 
taxation—from £1,185,622 to £1,069,421— 
and net profits advanced from £570,837 to 
£732,678. The directors, therefore, had 
no difficulty in repeating the ordinary divi- 
dend of 12 per cent, and they have also 
been able to increase the appropriation to 
the general reserve from £290,000 to 
£400,000. 

Perhaps, however, the most cheering 
feature of the group’s accounts is that in 
spite of the increase in sales, stocks 

Years ended, 


Mar. 29, Mar. 28, 


1952 1953 
Consolidated earnings :-— £ f 
Trading profit......... 2,154,674 2,152,038 
Total income........;. 2,180,744 2,173,735 
Depreciation .......... 194,543 193,807 
SRO ee 1,185,622 1,069,421 
Ne t pre ike's.a esee 570,837 i 32 678 
Ordinary dividends .... 189,000 194,250 
Ordinary dividends (per 
cent). kava e ks 12 12 
Gener al r reserve.... 4 290,000 400,000 
Added to group carry 
forward ..... + 4,986 7,835 


Consolidated balance sheet :— 
Fixed assets, less depre- 
EE sg Li's pwcemek 3,938,709 4,021,802 
Net current assets ..... 3,635,609 4,073,960 
Stocks BAe ean 2,167,252 2,129,663 
Gilt-edged securities ... 3 513,975 


REE eStore & spate ae acute 1,581,448 1,541,651 
WOT. 66808 ow sks we 5,638,927 4,124,204 
Ordinary capital. . 1,000,600 1,000,600 


£1‘ A’ ordinary share at 41s. 3d:xd yields £5 17s. 

per cent. 
remained practically unchanged ; in fact, 
the value of stocks as recorded in the 
balance sheet declined slightly from 
£2,167,2§2 to £2,129,663. Much of the 
new money ploughed back into the busi- 
ness, therefore, could be held as a liquid 
asset, and during the year the group pur- 
chased £513,975 of short-term Govern- 
ment securities. Although costs are still 
going up, the directors expect that the 
group willenjoy yet “another satisfactory 
year.” 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next account begins: August 5th. 

Next Contango Day: August 5th. 

Next Settlement Day: August Ith. 
THE biggest gains both in the Funds and 
industrial equities in the week to Wednes- 
day’s close, were made before the week- 
end ; this advance petered out on the first 
two days of this week, but prices held 
the ground that had been gained. In the 
gilt-edged market interest at first was con- 
centrated upon the “shorts” and the 
medium dated issues ; but on Wednesday 
dealers reported that there was a tendency 
for investors to switch out of the “ shorts ” 
into the longer dated issues. In the week 
to Wednesday’s close War Bonds (1952-54) 
improved by sy to par, Savings Bonds 
(1965-75) by 4 to 85%% and Transport 
(1978-88) by vs to 804; the most sustained 
improvement of all was made by Savings 
Bonds (1955-65) which rose from 957s to 
95%. Home Corporation issues attracted 
some support and bank and insurance 
shares improved on a broad front. The 
steadiness in the gilt-edged market set the 
stage for a promising debut by the new 
44 per cent debenture stock issued by 
English Electric at 974 ; after active deal- 
ings on Tuesday it closed at 2} premium. 
In the foreign market the final stages of 
the ratification of the German debt settle- 
ment touched off a little extra demand for 
German issues before the week-end ; later 
on attention switched to Japanese bonds, 
which had previously been dull. 

Before the week-end many of the better 
known “ blue-chips” received some sup- 
port, though most attention was focused 
upon textile and colliery shares. Imme- 
diately after the week-end there was a 
slackening of interest and although little 
of the ground originally gained was lost 
the most active section of the market was 
that dealing in “take-over” shares. On 
Wednesday, however, interest again 
broadened to include textile, tobacco, 
building, motor and stores issues. Oil, 
rubber and tea shares remained quite firm. 
Kaffir shares tended to drift lower in 
advance of the South African budget but 
turned slightly better once it was known 
that the gold mines were not to suffer from 
fresh taxation. Lead-zinc shares were 
Steady, but tin shares drooped a little 
further. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 
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88% | 83; | Br. Trans. 3% '68-73....| 87% | 878 | 210 0| 4-0 OF 8/51 | 15/44| 5tai 1OtbShell Re Oh, eu 86/104) 87 6 
is | 95% |Br. Trans. 4% '72-17....| 98% | 9% | 2 5 914.2 4H 29/14 | 23/- apie Stal Trinidad L “holds 5/-,.| 25/- | 25 
764 |Br. Gas 3% '90-95 ...... | 84/2 8 4140 eee SHIPPING SAE 
914 ‘Br. ORT cc. 2 6 2:319 44/14 | Ait 16 $s Shaconent i piaasaeess = - 3 . ; 
‘To earliest date. (f} Flat yield. (1) To latest date. (§) Net yields ar a | oe +s dl = p Shed 7 eee a 24 3 ; y 
calculate -d after allowing for tax at 9s. Od in {. * Ex dividend. t Assume MISCELLANEOUS 
average life 15 years approximately. 117/6 1103/3 Tha; 22}b)Ass. Port. Cem. £1.../113/9 (117 5 24 
> E Nase Tee ee eee eee 15 c 15 c\/Bowater Paper {1....| 32/6 3] $9 $2 
Prices, 1952 | Prices, ee TRUSTEE | Price,\ Price, Yield, 43/10}, 36/Th | 4a} 8 diBrit. Aluminium fl. 37/6 38 6 64 
Jan.ltojuly22) STOCKS AND July 15, July 22,| July 22, | 37/6 || 34 10ta| 6}t0|Brit. Amer, Tob. 10/-.| 35/6 | 369 5 14 
High | Low | High | Low [FOREIGN BONDS 1953 | 1953 1953 oat :¢ a 4 iedcemares oan $25. oh $46) . i 
: Sauer HORT 5) } 1 a\Carreras “B” 2/6.....) 5/7 104, 7 
ig sd. | 29/3 | 17/9" | 150 <8 aiDecca Record 6). -...) 26/6 | 263 514 
81} 89} Aust. 34% °65-69....| 87} 874 4 7 24 52/- | 42/9 17} 17$c\Dunlop Rubber fl. .| 47/6 48,9 5 8 
86 94 N. Zealand 34% ’62-65; 93 | 93 | 319 104 49/3 | 41/4 5 a| 8 bmp. Chemical {1....) 44/4} 45/43 9 141 
892 98 958 S. Africa 34% °54-59.| 96 96 | 4 5 4H 57/6} | 50/13 2 be 8}ai Imp. Tobacco {1..... | 52/6 | 53% 1 9 fy 
60? 69} 66% |L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920..; 69 | 694 | 4 6 4/1 $84} ey '$2- 60: $1 ajInter. Nickel n.p.v....| $73} $734 » 6 4 
84 95¢ | 90} jLiverpool 3% '54-64..| 93 | 93 | 315 104 67/ | 61/3 | Tjal 10 b\London Brick 65:8 | 63/9 | 65 18 
853 91; | 88} |P.L.A. 3}% ’66-71...| 91 91 14 4 8464/9 | 84. Th | 20 cl 3halTate & Lyle £1......| 60/6 | 62 16 & 
97% | 1045 | 101} |Agric. Mort. 5% °59-89, 102 | 102 | 412 62/9 | 54/3 835, ThalTube Investments fl.) . 6 | 57 , s. a 
614 73 | 66} |Austria 44% °34-59-..| 72 | 72 | 55/84 | 48/- | 20 | 2halTurner & Newall f1.. 6 | 53 +1 
lS | 21% | 3 Chinese 84 1913.....| 18 | 18 ’ Nil 49/4} | 45/Th Sa 84 sea & Rags 48/6 | 49 02 
684 43 6 493 iGerman 5% ......... | ; i | aa i yf 
ba i 5 80 : German 44 Mi a lines er eo" 3 A a $4 icatetieaes > Tea fl fl . ee in 6 15 ) ; 
1451 03 : : 5% 1907... / c| Nil alJhanzie Tea {1 ...... ‘ | 15/9 2 
mR = 41/3 | 33/3 Tie 1240/U nited Sua Betong ro 53/9 | 33/9 'Y 
LL Mines ; 
Prices, 1953 Last Two | x | Price, | Price Yield, 68 54 20 al 40 bi Anglo-Amer, 10/- . 5% oD t 
Jan. bto July 22) Dividends ORDINARY July 15, July 22, July 22, | 45/3g | 40/3 | 60 a} 53,6\Blyvoor 2/6......... | 41 =~ | 40/6 
Hich | Low | @) © () STOCKS \ 1953 1953 | 1953 81/6 10 38} 60 5} 60 ajDaggafontein 5/-..... it 104) 76,5 
hans ee — — | 5/- | 55/9 | 80 al 120 biDe Beers 5/- Bearer..| 56/- | 62 6 
~ 1 e Banks & DISCOUNT { s.d.] T1/- | 48/4 | 17$c 17$c\ Johannesburg Con. £1) 50/— | 50/74 
64/1} | 58/1h | 75 7 al\Barclays “B” £1.....| 63/-*| 63/-* 4 811] 208 | 15§ | 175 b| 50 alRhokana/fl......... | 18 
33/8 | 46/3 | GH & alLlovds “A” £5, £1 pd) 52/6*| 52/691 4 11 6 | 
72 6 64/- | b a\Niidiand £ tully pd 71/—*| 70/6*' 410 9 : — 
/- | 59/3 | 845) 84aIN. Prov."B’ £5, 4) pd 71/6" 71/6" 415 1 "oe tiaaens. 
80 | 70/~ 96 9 a\Westminster £4, {lpd) 78/6*| 79/-* 411 2 > 
75/3 | 61/6 | 10 4  74alAlexanders £2, {1 pd.| 14/6*| 74/6" 4 14 0 New York Closing Prices 
9/- | 35/6 5 b| 5 ajNat. Disc. “A” a 38/—*| 38/-*' 5 5 3/-== SS ae 
46/3 | 39/- 5 | § alUnion Disc. {1 ...... 41/-*| 41/-*% 417 7 July | July 
59/14 | 32/3 4d © 4 alBare.(D.C.&0.)“ A fi 33/6 | 33/6415 6 | 15 | -. 
4 39/3 Ta 9 biChart. Bk. of India {1} 41/-| 41/-| 616 T% $ 
| INSURANCE i Am, nets 31 st 31} j Inter. Paper... 2% 
8 1% 50 a} 85 diLeg. & Gen. £1, 5/- pd 8§ | 8% 1317 2 Am. Viscose..| 43. | ast Nat. Distill. ; 
214 it | 20ta| 40td|Pearl £1, fully pd.. 203 | 20: |5 6 § Cel. of Amer. .| 24 24 {Sears Roebuck 5 
38} 32 # | 100tc 105t Prudential “A” {1. val 35¢ | 353 | 5 6 10 [Pennsyl...... 21} eres xa ante 70% | 70 EE Rica's: « ee 
| BREWERIES, ETC | , Gen. Elec. ...| 12. | 71§ | Std. OilofN.J.) 72} 
131/6 {115/- | 33 10 etee fA | is. ences s | 117/6 | 116/3 | 7 1 Stand. Gas ..| 18§ | 18§ | Gen. Motor ..| 58§ | o U.S. Steel . 74 
17/74 | 15/93 | | al 15 b'Distillers 4/-......... | 16/6 | 16/6! 5 1 [United Corp..| 4 1 5 Goodyear ...} 49 Westinghouse. 434 
31 14 | 27 {~ } 10 y 7 a)Guinne $s 10; aeeree Pe | 5 4 WwW. Union Tel.! ast 434 Inter. Nickel. | ats = Woolworth »»!| 4 44 
D/- -| Bf 4 B88 4 alind Coope 5/- ....... 2 2 : } : 





+ Free of tax. 


(e) To earliest date. 


jor 9 months ; 
for 4 months : 
(r) Yield basis 15% 





Yield calculated on gross basis. (a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. 


yield basis 16%. (j) Also 5% Coronation bonus, not included in yie Id. 
yield basis 102%. (0) Yield basis 84% after capital bonus. (p) Also 












*ex dividend. 


Brig y (c) Whole year's dividend, (d) Yield at 754% of face vue 
(f) Flat yield. (g) Includes 2% centenary bonus ; yield basis 14%. (h) Also 2% tax free cash bonus ; yield basis 18-6%. (¢) 12°. P ud 

(1) To latest date. (m) Yield basis 10%. () Dividend of 174% 
5% net capital distribution, not included in yield. (g) Yield basis 20°. 
Yo after capital bonus. (¢) Yield basis 19-7% gross. (u) Yield basis 50%. (v) Yield basis 74 %- 











after capital bonus. (s) Yield basis 124% 
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953" For the 


above-ii! 


(18,845 


184,772,00 





Ord. Expenditure 
et ere 


Above-line’ Surplus or De- 
ficit (im. 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


k ended July 18th there was an 
leficit (after allowing for Sinking 
58,000, compared with a deficit 

n the previous week and a deficit 


00 in the corresponding period last 


the cumulative deficit to 


(231,919,000 in 1952-53). Net 

elow-line ” absorbed £22,470,000 

umulative deficit to 332,865,000 
1952-53). 







April 1, | April 1, 
{952 953 
to j to 
July 19, |} July 18, 
1952 1953 


525,336! 295,631 
24,600| 24,000 
46,500 52,600 
15,650/ 15,800 
92,000; 55,900 








July | July 
19, | “ls. 
1952 1953 


1953-54 

























18,707| 17,119 
600; 1,000 


1782,250 
*,000 
160,000 
2,000 
14,000 
99,500 


> 1,000} = 630) «330 





504,116 459.31] 


510,432! 315,824 
188,357} 187,510 


435,750 1,107 27,19 


20,236 18,846 
4,225) 4,235 





44,300 


0,480 





498,789) 503,334 


7,847 


24,461, 23,081 











9,258 
2,700 3,000 
5.242; 6202 

31,061; 28/116 


049,755 1009,220| 55,568 50,386 


148,229 148,394 10,059 110 


Se 
504 4 
62,800; 79,400 


73,363) 79,514 
8,557} 7,852] 1,050| 430 





231,919 -184,772|-18845 -29558 


Expen- 


196,968 | 148,093] 17,904. 22.470 


Hotal Surplus or Deficit (€m.) 428,887 332,865 36749 52028 


Vel Receipt 


om: 
5,122! 63,471]—2457 204 
~ 10,300 | 9,200}—1500'— 500 
— 31,741 |--21,712}~ 2062 — 1593 


FLOATING DEBT 


£ million) 








Ways and Means 
Advances Total 
Floating 
Public | Bank of | Debt 
Depts. | England 
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Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


Crepit has been short in Lombard Street 
during most of the week covered by Wed- 1952 1953 
nesday’s Bank return. On Thursday and 
Friday before the weekend conditions 
were still comfortable, but on Saturday |— 


Issue Depariment* : | 
funds became short and a small amount Notes ta dariadine::. | 1,502-6 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
(£ miltion) 


a 


July 23} July 15 July 22 















1,567-0 | 1,586-5 
of official hel iven indir u Notes in banking dept..... | * 47-7 33-4 | 13-8 
P g n indi cctly thro gh Govt. debt and securities* | 1,546-8 1,596-7 | 1,696-8 
the banks) was necessary. This pattern of Other securities ........,, 0-7 0-8 | OF 
stringency continued after the weekend ; Gold coin and bullion... =e “a as 
although on Tuesday official purchases a Department : 
. . s ; j 
were made mainly direct from the market ublic accounts .......... 10-3 10-0 9-9 
. Tréasury special 2 t.. 18-2 38-4 | 38-4 
instead of from the banks, and by Wed- ealean ee 265-2 o78.9 272-5 
nesday some houses were able to balance Tenet tttterssesereese as Ag. A : 
their book without the aid of the special | Securities : 
buy Government ............. 282-9 350-8 364-3 
uyer. Discounts and advances... 28-3 13-0 2-6 
OWE Nites hse | 17-2 12-6 12-5 
At: last week’s Treasury Bill tender, WG Hii a Sr ioe cee 328-4 | 376-4 | 389-4 
applications for the £250 million of bills | Banking depariment reserve’ | wa, wee => 
, , 
on offer amounted to the record total of |“ Proportion”............. 6 9-1 4-2 





£385.7 million—{£32 million more than 
last week. In view of this increased out- 
side competition, the market’s allotment 
dropped to 48 per cent of its application, 
despite an unchanged bid at £99 8s. 2d. 
The offer at yesterday’s tender was down 
to £240 million, but a still greater drop 





* Government 
Fiduciary issue raised from £1,550 million to {1,600 million 
on June 3, 1953. 


TREASURY BILLS 





| 
in maturities will raise the excess of new |} Amount ({ million) Average | Allotted 
bills over maturities by a further £10 | aoe a oe 
1: n “17° ender a4 o ax. 
million to £30 million next week. | Offered Ar | Allotted] Allotment Rate 
ca § d % S 
The Bank return shows an outfiow of tela 
notes of £19.5 million as summer holiday sate te 230-0 | 322-9 | 230-0} 49 3-88 69 
. ‘ . . uly & 7 a 0 j ¥ 
expenditure is now in full swing. Govern- |* 1953 
ment securities held in the banking | Mar. -) o.+ oe aetna ae - 
department rose by £13.5 million ; dis- | % 26} 250-0 | 327-4 | 250-0] 47 3.48 66 
counts and advances, public accounts and | » 27) 250-0 | 334-6 | 260-0 | 48 0-20 oF 
other accounts showed very little change, | Apri 2| 250-0 | 322-8 | 230-0] 48 3-93 60 
so that despite the big note efflux bankers’ * 3 aa tae mela te - 
deposits fell by only £6.3 million. » 24| 210-0 | 330-3 | 210-0] 47 8-04 58 
May 1/ 210-0 | 351-1 | 210-0] 47 7-37 w 
London Money Rates ot] Mee] Sere] moo) a a | os 
Dae re | eh ge eet ae Laea f 94 62 
Bank rate (from % | Discount rates % » 29! 260:0 | 346:9 | 260-0 47 4-01 7 
24%, 11/3/52). 4" | Bank bills: 60 days... 3 a * = 
Cape rates (max) | Smonths. 3 June 5 270-0 | 339-3 270-0 47 4-52 74 
MD cea ks Gece 2 | 4months. 3 a ae 270-0 353-1 20-0 47 4-26 69 
Discount houses... 2 | Omonths. 3, » 19! 270-0 | 360-1 250-0 47 4-22 | 6&6 
» 26) 250-0 | 327-4 | 250-0] 427 3-75 | 66 
Money—Day-to-day.... 2—~24 | Fine trade bills : 
Short pertods...... Ss $months. 4-5 | July 3} 250-0 | 334-1 | 250-0] 46 se | 78 
Treasury bills 2 months 2 4months. 4}—5 » 10) 260-0 353-4 260-0 47 3-4 63 
$ months 2} 6months. 44—5 ant 250-0 385-7 250-0 47 3-60 48 
*On July I7th tenders for. 91 day bills at £99 &. 2d. 
* Applicable to seven-day loans against approved bills of | secured about 48 per cent of the sum applied for; higher 


exchange and bonds; for loans against Treasury bills, the | tenders were allotted in full. The offering yesterday was for 
rate is 3§ per cent. a maximum amount of {240 million. 


See enseneiuannunennneie nena ns. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 


Mhicia - 
ao Market Rates : Spot 

July 22 July 16 July 17 july 18 July 20 July 21 July 22 
United States $.. 2-78-2-82 [2-814-2-814) 2-814-2-819 2 81,,-2-814 2-81}-2 81g 2 81k 2 28) ‘ $1 h 814 
| Canadian y : ; 2-794 2°79 % 2-79 4-2-7194 2-794-2 T9E |2°78R-2:79%, 2 19-2795 |2-78 t-2- 794% 
} French Fr........ 972-65-987-35 | 981¢-982} 9814-9823 9804-980; 9785-978) 975-9753 _ 97 5$-S758 
| Swiss Fr. ......../12-15 fe-12-35 fe] 12-18-12-18$/12-17}-12-18}.12- 177-22 18}/12-174-12-173 12-17} 12-18 |12-17}-12- leg 
| Be Igian Fr. ++eee«| 138-95-141-05 [140-00-140- 10 140-00-140- 10/140 00-140 - 10 140-00-140-10:139-95-140-05 149-00 140-10 


10- 56-10-72 58}-10- 583 é )- 0-5 O-57Z-10-5 0+ 58-10-58} 10-589-10- 584 
) CA Sats 10-56-10-72 [10-58}-10-58?) 10-58-10 584) I0- 58-10 58}, 10 7g-1C 58h 10 $-1 ¢ oY 85-20° 589 
We Gos D-Mk j 11-674 11-844 11-694 il 70° 11-694-11-70 |11-694-11-70 11-694 1-70 11 69-11 70} 11 oYy 11-70} 
Picahaenn Ecc’. 19 90 81-10 79-90-80 -00 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 79- 90-80-00 | 79- 90-80-00 79- 90-80-60 















| Swedish Kr.......) 14-37§-14-59§ [14-51}-14-518) 14-5} 14 -514/14- 503-14 -514)14-50}-14-51} 14-50}-14-51 14 50-14-51} 
I Desish Ke. "25") a9: ]9}-19 ‘at 19-34 19°35 | 1935-19-35) 19+ 35-19- 55$/19-344-19- 35} 19-344-19-35 19-33} 1% 344 
| Norwegian Kr, ...| 19°85-20-15" {19 9845-19-99 | 19-98-19-98§) 19-98-19-98}'19- 98) -19-98}'19-98}-19- 987/19 98}-19- 963 
One Month Forward Rates 

lun POE Bike ccs vicckssnees cpm | ic.pm | §}c.pm | }-4c. pm | -tc pm | $c. pm 

| recur . ei tiartie trae ot oi ats Par-}c. dis {| Par -}c. dis | Par-—te. dis | w-te. dis | $-¥c. dis 
DUMMNIN, oi ssi cesciccckrccoe, 3-6 dis 2-5dis | 25dis | 2-5dis | 2-5 dis | 2-5 dis 
I osc i ste eae 1t-tc. pm | l-te.pm | l-fe.pm | 1-te. pm | 1)-4c. pm | 2-Ie. pin 
MM Mac oock Si cccse tea ce) ¢ pm-4 dis | gpm—dis | 4 pm dis pet dis ¢ pm-4 dis | % pm-} dis 
RR nos os cc <5" ace ous de 1j-4c. pm li-tc. pm | ] —$c. pm | —$c. pm { ] ¢. pm i}-$c. pm 
NE eke 2-16 pm 2-16 pm ae 7 Aj-36 pm | 1-36 pm I “36 pm 
Danish Dee alc casiea es 26 pm-26 dis | 26 pm-26 dis 26 pm-26 dis | 2 pm-26 dis | 26 pm-26 dis | 26 pm~2é = 
Norwegian Kr.................... 26 pm-26 dis | 26 pm-26 dis | 26 pm-26 dis | 26 pm-26 dis | 2 Spm-26 dis | 2 pu-26 ¢ 






debt is £11.015,100, capital (14,553,000. | 
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The statistical pages will appear weekly, monthly or quarterly as in licated, | 
| ® © BriITIsH OVERSEAS 
| t a t ] &, t ] C i) Prices and Wages ..........ses00 see (M) Western Europe: 
Production and Consumption...... (M) Production and Trade ............ (M) | 
DERE is. diniicccssccceanscinaies - (M) British Commonwealth ........... (M) 
External Trade ..,...:csssccsssssesees . (M)_ Western Europe: rd 
Financial Statistics.........ssecoscsese ee Prices and Money Supply ...... (M) 
{ Industrial Prodits . .ccccccsessceveeseses (Q) United States .....,.. Mbebadinensn, (M) | 
Bes Sits a 


UK External Trade 


cports f.o.b. Total trade unless otherwise stated 


Imports are valued c.i.f. ; 









1952 1953 


May | June 


March | April 





















Imports : i | 
Pot a. eee ies Sees eke aeke £ million 217-4; 325-3 290-1 325-6 320-3 276-4 285-7 293-3 295-1 ) 
Food, drink and tobacco ee 85-8| 107-8] 101-2] 116-2] 114-8] 101-2] 105-7} 119-7] 121-1! ] 
Rar WINER ccm oie ss kas co wer ” 82-9 142-5 | 116-7 134-2 | 124-9 108-0 118-0 | 115-0 | 115-3 108 
| | | 
E ts of UK produce: | | | | i 
MGA cscs Si; | . 180-9} 215-0] 215-1] 219-6} 228-1 | 187-4] 212-9} 214-8] 211-7 3 
wnufactur total ; - 156-9 | 189-4 186-1 194-0 199-1 164-1 182-6 | 186-2 182-8 5 
. Ss & eng ig j j j 
cts e 89-3} 99-9] 110-0] 115-1] 121-9 99-0] 108-8] 112-2] 109 106 
p textiles and clothing KS 34-7 | 44-9 | 31-8 33-1 29-5 25-9 50-4 31-4 | 50 38 
SU. cinoc eves Pee 32-91 44-6) 44-3 45:8 41-7 39-2 43-4| 42-6) 42 42 
ROSE 54s ve icin cus vescevnvasesee-d - 1-1 | 10-6 | 12-0 a 9-8 | 8-3 10-9 | 8-9 | T 78 
Balance of trade (exports less imports)... | s —29-4; - 99-7 | —63-0 94-4 | — 82-4 | — 80-7 —61-9 | — 69-6 | — 76 79-9 
i } j j 
VOLUME 
Sunnbnth os sash S554 BE Gs a theoawne ene 1950 = 100 100-0; 112-5; 103-0 aoe 106-34 117 118 
gen 5 ik oii cata cone de chee onal Phe i 100-0} 101-2 | 95-0 97 100 83 96 97 | 96 
BY AREA | | | | 
imports : | 
Dollar area—total.............. £ million 40-0 | 64-5 | 60-1 74-0 75-6 63°5 45°6 53-8 0-6 . 
USA: .. e 17-6 | 31-7 26-3 36-0 26-5 19-3 23-6 28-3 17-8 
: Canada tod 15-0| 21-7 | 26-6] 26-6] 35-7] 33-8] 16-8] 16-6 | 24-3 
Nor OE] ) *. eee ze 4-6 | 84-0 71-4 71-0 75-1 70-3 68-9 61:4 | 64:3 
j j 
Rtetllanl: ties 5 issuances tote cats ae 82-6| 116-5] 119-8] 125-6| 123-6] 109-7] 132-9) 145-4 | 142-0 
Exports : | | i 
Dollar area—total..........00ee0e ae 24-9.) 28-9} 31-4 27-6 32-6 28-6 31-6 36-7| 33-9 
= CR oo ck katona oe 10-6 | 12-8 15-1 14-3 15-9 13-9 14-2 15- 14-2 
RBG Fn evn ae ke i 10-7 | 11-7 11-0 9-7 11-4 9-7 12-7 16- 15-1 
n-sterling OREC countries....... “st 49-2 | 56-0 58-3 52-7 60-5 60-1 66-6 63-3 61:1 
SterUinit- OIGE os Rcd avs saw dwinwaeca ies 87-4 110-8 107-0 114-3 102-9 87-2 103-9 103-1 103-6 - 
Balance of trade (exports less impx —: ! 
Dollar area... aie 9 —15-2| —35-6 | —28-7 —46-4 —43-0 —%4-9 ~—14-0 —17-1 —16°T . 
Non sterlin g oS EC countries....... | = — 5-4] —28-0) —13-1 —18-3 —14- —20-2 — 2-3 + 1-9 — 3-2 ” 
Riesling G00 Gk oS cos Ce ck eaves | os + 4-8 — 5-7; —12-8 —11-3 —20- —22-5 —29-0 —42°3 —38-4, . 
TRADE IN SELECTED COMMODITIES | | | 
imports : 
WOON ip etia issn ..... |'000 tons] 272-2 | 330-7] 325-5) SLL) 387-3} 487-3] 322-9] 264-4) 360-8, 490-4 
Mile ria ts ae ietaetee a 67-5] 39-9] 45-5] 46-0| 44-9] 49-4 61-8 81-8; 69:3; olf 
Sugar, uhrefined . i... F266 ccceee | as 174-3 | 186-8 | 166-3 190-1 306-6 215-5 163-4 301-8 363-4 259-0 
Raw: cutinn £96 sie cenan taunt . 37-4| 37-5 21-8 33-9 14-1 14-2 31-1} 27-3 22-9 33° 
Raw wool, sheep’s and lambs’ (7) .... | mn, Ib. 49-0 36-0 52-0 70-8 62-1 47-6 87-9 82-9 98-3 68: 
Rubber, natural and synthetic (*) ». |’000 tons 13-7 2-1) 16-7 18-0 29-0 18-4 20:6 14-5 21:6 18: 
Galbunns ci igh cc iyi cs ees 000 stds} «65-9 135-6 | 85-2] 53-3] 96-9] 99-8] 89-6] 90-7| 115-3 1 
Woodpulp........ SEs Vee ka | 000 tons 119-3 | 139-3; 119-9 123-2 163-1 115-1 104-3 112-5 136-1 | Lat 
Crodh petri oe eo SAS mn. galls. 197 | 359 483 539 503 522 555 551 600 
Exports of UK produce : 
Coal, including bunkers .........,. ’000 tons 1,464 | 961 1,254 1,048 1,471 1,275 1,306 1,381 1,495; 1,24 
Woven piece-goods—cotton ........ mn.sq.yds. 69 72 | 59 59 51 52 56 60 58 
'000 sq. 7 
‘ ST Brae | yds. 10,611 9,894} 8190] 7,184] 17,747 7,327 8,388 8,360| 8,283, 7,881 
Passenger cars and chassis......... | Number 33,177 | 30,717 | 25,819 26,904 32,145 24,285 24,887 25,594 30,939 | oon 
Commercial vehicles and chi Assis . vor em 12,035 | 11,425; 10,706 10,592 13,625 10,241 9,242 7,940 9,201 | 208 
Agricultural tractors ..........+e+- i 6,997 } 9,388 | 8,745 9,824 11,467 7,922 8,801 9,510 a 135 8, 
Machinery—electrical ..........005 | £°000 3,821| 4,022) 4,799] 52641 4,767 3,784 5,234} 6,008| 4,644) ie 
Ge 5 ch ececss ce x 22,715 | 26,245) 30,346] 31,983| 32,776| 27,335] 28,760| 30,320 29,39] Ly 
Cheaeel 655. his ii oe . 4,991 | 6,533 | 6774 6,523 8,224 | 6,089 6,310 5,870} 5, 


(*) Average for second quarter, 


(*) Retained imports. 
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US Statistics 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where annual rates are shown. 


PRICES AND WAGES 












} 
. Average weekly 
Wholesale prices Consumer prices External prices Stock ‘eanainan : 
prices 

activa tbabiedhiag tainted or iss See manufacturing 

All ; eee m 
Farm All | ae —— Com- At . OS 
com | products s| pea Food | Clothing | Housing | Import | Export | posite } current } 1952 
sonatas BR cetinctibiin oa ices Beds nD ae Mts: tr: ade index prices | prices 
oa S ae 1947-49- = 100 1948 100 1939 10¢ $ 
39 eS 2s 60-1] 36:6) 59-4) 47-1| 52-5/. ... 42 | : Eee 
Go... eee 114-8| 113-4] 111-0} 112-6| 106-9} 1i2-4 130| 103 6} 194-9| 64-71 | Ge-lT 
1062 ........ccpeceueueene 111-6 107-0 113-5} 114-6 105-8 | 114-6 123 | 102 | 121 195-0 67-97 67-97 
1953 | | | 

"ta : dddeeeebad 109-9} 99-6] 113-9] 113-1| 104-6] 116-4 nl aan) ak at ace 
Rareary .... seal e 109-6} 97-9.) 113-4} 111-5] 104-6! 116-6 ie] feet Sl ae eee | cae 
March... .« <aiteaceusennes 110-0 99-8| 113-6] 111-7| 104-7| 16-8 118; 102] 116} 203-9] 71-93] 71-86 
April iv csadeleoul 109-4 97-3 113-7 | 111-5; 104-6| 117-0 Bie cee ES ae 193-7 71-40 71-26 
May......cssneeveke eee 109-8 | 97-9 114-0 112-1; 104-7 117-1 194-1 71-05 70-77 
——$$$ Se onsen eens 


PRODUCTION, AND MANPOWER 














Gross 


; Manufacturing production 
national 


Building Civilian employment 




















Total [| 3 
product industrial | Durable goods Non-durable goods New con- i | Unem- 
seasonally pro- | struction: Total | Total ployed 
adjusted | duction [ ' . A ——~leeaconally) labour { employ- | as % of 
ue m ana Auto . } : ; ; rr i our 
— Total getter mot 1 i Total Textiles |Chemicals} adjusted force | ment _ z 
$ billion sae Index 1935-39100; seasonally adjusted $ million thousands % cate 
BIO o.oo oe awn pane a 91-3 * 109 | 109 | 114 | 94 | 109 | 112 | 112 683 55,230 45,750 | 17-2 
1951  hetieees 329-2 220 273 | 259 | 237 | 194. | 174 | 299 2.575 62,884 | 61,005 | 3-0 
1068... <.. ca ceeeeueepanen 346-1 219 280 | 243 | 230 | 189 161 301 2,720 62,966 | 61,293 | 2-7 
: 
1963 | | | | | 
February ....ssescewen ce 361-0} 240 | 322 | 290 | 301 | 199 173 | 310 2,985 62,712 60,924 | 2°9 
Marc! i «vee eeees 243 528 i 297 | 312 | 201 | 173 314 3.038 63,134 | 61,460 | 2-7 
Agel. .....vssdeeuceeuee 241 | 526 | 292 | 311 | 198 168 319 2,981 62,810 61,228 2-5 
May... .'. ssv>ete wees 368-0 241 | 320 | 291 | 300 201 175 323 2,892 62,964 61,658 | 2-1 
June ......s.caneaaeee 241 | 319 iia i 201 sus | vas 2,909 64,734 63,172 | 2-4 
TRADE 
2 ! | ry ) tT 
eeaeey All business Total retail Imports for US consumption | pes, Bache Rog Volume of trade 
sumption |— ~ 
Annual | Sales Stocks* | Sales Stocks ® Total . rude se mm | Total Finished Imports | Exports 
rates | materials 'manuf’res. | goods 
a billion ; seasonally adjusted $ million _1936- 38= 100 
IGS... 2... ceageeenas 67-5 | 10-80 20-05 3-50 | 5-53 190 | 62 | 41 | 260 | 139 94 | 113 
ia 00000 058s meee nee 208-0 | 44-45; 74:06; 13-19 20°75 901 280 205 1,240 | 708 144 247 
POR ooo .0ss ss SRR REES 216-3; 45°57; 74-76; 13-67; 20-80 895 | 245 214 1,252 | 717 151 250 
1953 | | | | | | | | 
953 
SRUATY .. ssés cae be eeue if 47-38 | 74:62; 14-14} 20-81 914 | 236 | 226; 1,265 | 851 162 253 
SOOTUALY ..5. i vewakeweds 226-2 48-83 | 74:94) 14-51) 20-97 848 209 | 222 1,184 | 828 149 239 
MCh... ...eaheke eee 49-10; 175-34 14:44 | 21-10 992 | 2354 | 243} 1,369 | 971 174 274 
April cece shee he iJ 50-05) 76-47; 14°35 21-66 998 | ox ok 1,579 | via bas in 
May eae 228-074 49.38 77-13 | 14-43| 21-74]... aE eran ee oe | 
i } i 
PURCHASING POWER AND FINANCE 
Personal income Consumer credit Banking statistics* | Budget expenditure’ Bond yields 


| Surplus | 5-month ; Taxable | Corporate 









Labour Farm = Instal- Invest- Loans Totai | y Treas 7; Govt j Ai 
Total income | income Total ment ments — ata deficit “hills > oie bonds 
P ' ' P illion : billion : Se 
adjusted annual rates ea of parted wal a peclad $ million Per cent Ost annum 

SP... sex ses eeemeneeee 12-6} 45-7 4-5 7-22 4-50 34) 11-2 9-0; — 3-9} 0-023 | ck 
BASS... . upp eeeineae 254-1| 170-7 15-6} 21-47| 14-84 14-9} 57-7 44-6) + 3:5] 1:552| 2-57 | 2-86 
Oh... . nove peg eee 268-3! 182-4) 15-2] 25-71| 18-64 17-5} 64-2 66-1; — 40] 1-766 | 2:68 | 2°96 

1953 | 
February ........0. 9 | -9| 14-6] 25-26| 18-86 76-0 64-1 5-6|— O21] 2-018 2-83| 3-07 
Maret 22ST | Bank | does | 16-4] 25-68 | 19-27] 274-8 | 65-2 6-2/+ 4-3] 2-082] 2-89 | 3-12 
May eV edema 26-17 | 19-66 73-1 65-3 es? = gs = | 

BY: ... seine ne eames -0 | 6-72 | 20-09 72-6 65-5 2} — 1- -200 | : 

oo diy slam aes } 25-0 | oe { % ie aa ee ae 8-0} + 1-8] 2-2: 3-09} 3-40 

i i 


(*) First quarter, (*) Second quarter. (*) End of period. (*) All commercial banks. (*) Annual figures are totals for the fiscal year ended June 30th. 
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WESTFALENBANK 


AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 


BOCHUM 


GERMANY 





Balance Sheet at December 31, 1952 











(Summary) 
LIABILITIES ASS! 
Deposits— DM DM DM 
(a) Current Account ... 152,027,057.17 Coath ny Bad oiii5. oss codebasensbocsruthacackiis 3,477,437.60 
(b) Deposit Accounts... 132,770,306.91 Balance with Landeszentralbank ............ 32,231,271.5 
(c) Savings Accounts... 2,844,552.22 Postal Cheque Account.............c....ccee8s 624.658.2 
——_—__—_——— 287,641,916.30 | Balances with other Banks .................. 16,365,846 
Balances (other Banks) ... 27,901,759.52 | Debentures, Interest & Dividend Warrants 
Acceptances & Promissory BP Pe pac vies bsncapdunssSennansecs sapien ieeaeas 48,827 
POU coc. ca. oc tuna auaece STS AGT mm | CORIO. cicandsccivnes cessedrcevtnoecens eenelves 4,314,792. 15 
Long-term Loans ......... 62,168, 797.22 | Wills of ExCH@mge vei. ckiisecisssdeeeeorbagus 161 046,253.71 
RINE ocd dics ck cchasscsinages 10,000,000. |  SQCUSHICS 6.055 .icien sedi coacdhassnsicecaentetbasens 10,700,755.8 
Reserves pursuant to | Compensation Claims on Public Funds... 4,145,046.45 
Section 11 KWG— Participations .2i.siti isis stirs 8,287.6 
(a) Statutory Reserve 3,500,000.— SIOTNONE isi iio ce een 100,196,768 .4 
(b) Ordinary Reserve —.— Long-term Advances .3...5.......ccencecevesees 62,659 625.98 
—_———————  3,500,000.— | Trade Investments ....................ecee eee ees 5 743,296.34 
Contingent Reserves ...... 3,535,349.85 | Premises & Properties ............::.-+-seee0 1,921,840 
Other Liabilities ............ 250,151.83 | Furniture, Fixtures & Fittings ............... 556,444. 
Transitory Items............ 287,085.49 ESE. ARNCO Sok ccsciecersictitenemes 216,443.20 
Net Profit 1952 ............ 420,000.— | Transitory Items...............s.cceeceeereseeees 199,952.56 
Guarantees & Endorse- 
pat es GAY 22,264,149.01 
Contingent Liabilities— 
on Bills Negotiated....... 52,480,820.26 
404,457 ,547.21 404.457,547.21 
Profit and Loss Account for the Financial Year 1952 
EXPENDITURE 3 RECEIPTS 
DM DM -. DM 
(1) Administrative Expenses Ch) FOO ins cick sean s cesta eens 4,701 ,888.09 
(incl. Contractual Emolu- (2) Commintemioes oo icesissiccscitatticec aes 4,195,903.15 
ments) and Taxes ......... 5,807,499.49 | (3) Misc. Receipts ..............scssceceeceeenes 2,220,717.13 
(2) Depreciation and Value 
Adjustments— 
(a) Land and Buildings...... 125,924.99 
(b) Furniture, Fixtures and 
MONI oss ss cskces 146,853.02 
(c) Building Loans pursuant 
to Sections 7c/7d Eink 
UMass 2ohi ecteiaek ia, 170,500. 
——-———— 443,278.01 
(3) Extraordinary Expenses ... 2,260,807.80 
(4) Transfer to Statutory Reserve 2,186,923.07 
Roe BEE ROR oc dicieeiiectasinens 420,000.— 
11,118,508.37 11,118,508.37 





Bochum, May 1953. BOARD OF DIRECTORS _ 


Hollenberg Klein 


I have examined the books and records of the Company and, having obtained all the information and explanations necessary tor 


my audit from the directors, I find the books, the balance sheet, and the yearly survey where it explains the balance sheet, to be in 
accordance with legal requirements. 


Minster (Westf.), May, 1953. 


Dr. Schumacher, 
Chartered Accountant. 
SUPERVISORY BOARD : Dr.-Ing. Willy van Delden, Ahaus i.W., Chairman; Otto Werthmann, Liihringsen bei Soest, Deputy Chairman; 
Dr.-Ing. E.h. Heinrich Kost, Kapellen, Kr. Moers; Carl Ludwig Kiimpers, Rheine i.W.; Dr. jur. Carl 
E.h. Giinther Quandt, Frankfurt a.M.; Fritz Ridderbusch, Essen. 


Moskopp, Dortmund; Dr.-Ing. 
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| comPANY MEETINGS 
| 


PATONS AND BALDWINS, LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of Patons and 
Baldw Limited, will be held on August 
25th at Darlington. 

The following is the statement by the 


Mr Philip A. Wright, which 
circulated with the report and 


nnounced in the latter part of 
Mr Alexander Forrester-Paton 
ned from the board of directors of 
pany owing to ill-health. Mr 
‘ston joined John Paton Son and 
in 1899 and was appointed a 
Patons and Baldwins, Limited, 
upon formation im 1920, became vice-chair- 
man in 1933 and was chairman of directors 
from 1938 to 1951. Mr John Forrester-Paton 
who. like his brother, has a record of a life- 


time of service with John Paton Son and 
Company and with your company, attained 
the age of seventy years earlier this year and 
does not offer himself for re-election to the 
board. I wish to place on record the great 
services to the company of these two gentle- 
men, During the year the board appointed 
Mr J. S. Bullimore as vice-chairman of 
airec 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND 
LOSS ACCOUNT 


The surplus on trading brought into 
Section I of the consolidated profit and loss 
account {3,185,940 compared with a 
deficit of £293,492 for last year. The 
corresponding surplus two years ago was 

3.834.696 and these figures emphasise how 
greatly ye company has recovered from 
the dold: to which trade had drifted in 

tumn and winter of 1951-52. 


D year the company liquidated its 
associated company in the 

ind has since made alternative 

factory agency arrangements 

the Beehive range of yarns 

The cost of the investment 

can company was £187,916 and 

has yielded a surplus of 

lich is shown in the trading 
substantial part of this repre- 

ange profit since the original 

s made partly in the days of a 
$5. excl nd partly at $4 whereas it has 
been ted upon a basis of $2.80= £1. 


shown in Section I of the 
sunt follow the standard lines. 


epreciation shows a substantial increase 
from £372,287 to £513,305 largely due to 
non-re ig adjustments necessary on 
receiving the final analysis of capital expen- 
diture for the construction of the Darlington 
factory d to a re-assessment of the 
expected life of some of the company’s newer 


conunuous spinning machinery. The direc- 
tors are glad that the results of the group 
once again warrant the payment of a bonus 
to employees both at home and abroad and 
£110,359 has been charged for this purpose. 
The balance carried from Section I to 
Section 1] of the profit and loss account is 
4-4/4,710 compared. with a deficit of 
4,634,794 jast year. 


TAXATION 


U In Section II are shown the charges for 
eer Kingdom and Dominion taxation 
; sed on the income of the year. The charge 
*r Dominion income tax largely arises in 
fespect of the profits of the Australian sub- 
‘diary which, together. with the. profits. of 
other subsidiaries, are included in the con- 


solidated statement. The amount of 
£838,336 covers the charge for British 
income tax and profits tax leviable on the 
income of the year less, in the case of income 
tax, arrears of capital allowances which 
could not be granted last year, and in the 
case of profits tax less the loss incurred last 
year. But for these deductions the charge 
for taxation would have been some £280,000 
higher. The charge of £147,226 for profits 
tax on distributions to stockholders covers 
tax on the dividends on the company’s 6} per 
cent and 4 per cent preference stocks as well 
as on the total ordinary distribution of 20 
er cent which the board recommends. 

uring the year negotiations have been con- 
cluded with the income tax authorities 
consequent upon the formation of Patons & 
Baldwins (Far East) Limited and the taking 
over of the company’s business in Australia 
by Patons & Baldwins (Australia) Limited. 
These negotiations result in provisions made 
in earlier years for United Kingdom and 
Dominion taxation to the extent of £476,705 
not being required and being free, therefore, 
to bring back to the credit of profit and loss 
account. 


After elimination of the interest of outside 
stockholders in the profits of the Australian 
subsidiary amounting to £112,843 the net 
surplus for the year carried from Section II 
to the appropriation account is £1,628,616 
compared with a deficit last year of 
£482,660. 


APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT 


Patons & Baldwins (Australia) Limited 
has, like the home company, had a very satis- 
factory trading year and as well as declaring 
a dividend at the rate of 6 per cent on its 
issue of ordinary stock, of which Australian 
investors hold one-third, has taken a sub- 
stantial sum to reserve. The parent com- 
pany’s proportion of this amount, namely, 
£106,242, 1s shown in Section III of the 
profit and loss account. 


Under the trust deed securing the com- 
pany’s issue of 4 per cent first mortgage 
debenture stock 1960-75 there is an obliga- 
tion to set aside, in addition to interest on 
outstanding stock, a sum equal to the 
difference between that interest and 
£165,000 for the purpose of redemption of 
outstanding stock. In lieu of paying to the 
trustees the sum mentioned, the company 
may surrender stock purchased in the open 
market. Stock Exchange conditions during 
the year made it possible for the company 
to purchase the debenture stock required at 
prices below par and, in fact, a profit on 
purchase amounting to £3,445 was made on 
the total of stock redeemed by purchase 
having a nominal value of £48,448. The 
board consider it prudent to transfer from 
profits an amount equal to the nominal value 
of stock redeemed and this sum appears as 
a capital reserve in the balance sheet. 

After deducting the two sums mentioned 
and bringing in the unabsorbed balance on 
profit and loss account from last year 
amounting to £428,530 there is available a 
total of £1,902,456. The dividends on the 
company’s issues of preference stocks and 
the interim dividend of 4 per cent paid.on 
the ordinary stock require £167,411 and 
there is, therefore, a balance of £1,735,045 
to be appropriated. In considering this sub- 
stantial figure regard must be had to the 
fact that the surplus for the year contains 
non-recurring credits amounting to £606,434 
from the realisation of trade investment and 
taxation provisions not required and that the 


charge for taxation has been reduced by some 
£280,000 by reason of last year’s loss. In 
addition, it will be recalled that it was neces- 
sary to bring back from contingencies reserve 
last year a sum of £700,000 in order to pay 
preference dividends and a total of 10 per 
cent on the ordinary stock. Accordingly, the 
directors recommend that the sum of 
£1,735,045 be appropriated in the following 
manner: 


232,217 in payment of a final dividend of 
11 per cent and a bonus of 5 
per cent on the ordinary stock. 

1,000,000 to contingencies reserve. 
502,828 to be carried forward to next year. 


1,735,045 


CONTINGENCIES RESERVE 


In recommending an appropriation to 
contingencies reserve of {1 million, of which 
£606,434 is looked upon as coming from 
non-recurring sources and £393,566 from 
the trading surplus, the board have in mind 
the need to conserve the liquid resources 
of the company in view of the substantial 
bank borrowing which is necessary even at 
today’s level of wool prices and the need 
for the company to maintain an adequate 
reserve against contingencies. Since the 
heavy fall in wool values which took place so 
suddenly after the peak of March, 1951, there 
has been a steady rise in prices and while 
falls of equal severity are unlikely there are 
bound to be fluctuations and if stability is 
to be looked for at all in the future the 
company must have available a substantial 
reserve built up out of profits, In 1939 the 
market price of 64’s Tops was in the neigh- 
bourhood of 253d. per Ib and & variation 
in price of 10 per cent, that is 24d. per Ib, 
would have caused some consternation. At 
our stocktaking in 1953 the market price of 
64’s Tops was 167d. and a variation of 10 
per cent, that is over ls. 44d. per Ib, is not 
considered out of the ordinary. None the 
less, these price variations in our raw 
material when evaluated over the company’s 
necessarily large stocks of wool, tops and 
yarns represent latent risks which will 
always be liable to cause fluctuations in 
earnings and against which prudence dictates 
that some balancing reserves be made. 


Looking at the group balance sheet it will 
be seen that apart from just under {24 
million in capital reserve the group’s 
revenue reserves, including proposed 
appropriations total £5,819,070. This indi- 
cates the strength of the group but it should 
be borne in mind that all these reserves are 
entirely locked up in the working capital. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET OF THE 
COMPANY AND ITS SUBSIDIARIES 


Taking the group as a whole, net assets, 
after deducting the interest of outside stock- 
holders, have risen from £14,080,059 to 
£15,316,797—an increase of £1,236,738. The 
net value of fixed assets has fallen over the 
year from £8,532,444 to £8,420,303 due 
chiefly to adjustments in depreciation 
already mentioned. Our expenditure on 
capital account now shows a welcome sign 
of steadying down to a normal level com- 
pared with that of recent years during which 
the Darlington factory, of which we are just! 
proud,. has been constructed, You will 


observe that - upon. the final 
analysis of camel at Darlington 
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certain expenditure originally classified as 
land and buildings has been transferred to 
the motive plant, plant and machinery 
category and this fact accounts for the 
changed figures compared with last year, 


Total current assets at £15,419,318 show 
an increase compared with last year of 
£2,533,641, of which £2,392,636 is accounted 
for by the increase in value of stocks of raw 
materials and finished yarn. The weights of 
wool, tops and yarns held at stocktaking this 
year show, as would be expected in view 
of the increased business done, a substantial 
increase compared with last year. 

Total current liabilities have increased 
from {3,322,776 to £3,772,724. Heavier raw 
wool purchases, necessitated by the upswing 
in trade, have resulted in greater use of 
temporary bank facilities and bank over- 
drafts show an increase of nearly £1 million 
compared with last year’s figure. Current 
taxation liabilities are considerably lower 
than last year due to the incidence of the 
trading loss of 1951-52. The provision for 
bonus to employees and the _ increased 
ordinary dividend account for the balance 
of the increase in current liabilities compared 
with last year. Last year no provision for 
future taxation was necessary owing to the 
trading loss; this year, £715,239 has been 
provided to cover estimated income tax on 
the assessable profits of the year. 


EXPORTS 


During the year under review we have, 
in spite of import restrictions and financial 
limitations, been able to maintain a very 
satisfactory export turnover. I am happy to 
report that trading restrictions in many parts 
of the world are becoming easier. You may 
rest assured that no opportunity is being 
missed for increased turnover. 


PERSONNEL 


The successful recovery which the group 
has made in its trading since 1951-52 has 
been achieved by strenuous effort on the part 
of all our workers, management, productive 
and selling. Long hours have been worked 
at the factories in England and Scotland and 
to meet the demands of our customers we 
have reopened Rutland Mills, Wakefield, in 
order to increase production. The directors 
are glad to be able to resume the practice 
of awarding a bonus to employees and thus 
sharing revived prosperity with those who 
helped to make it possible. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 


Last year I expressed the hope that 
1952-53 would see the commencement of a 
recovery in the wool textile trade. This has 
indeed taken place but much more rapidly 
than the most optimistic of us hoped a year 
ago. Indeed, during the year under review 
your company’s sales of hand-knitting yarns 
in the home market have in weight been an 
all-time record. The demand, too, for manu- 
facturing yarns has been great and your 
factories are booked to capacity for months 
to come. 


Statistically, the raw wool market appears 
sound in that world stocks are very 
moderate. The production of wool in the 
primary markets compared with prewar has 
not increased to any great extent while the 
big rise in living standards throughout the 
world should certainly make for increased 
consemption. Furthermore, stocks of finished 
goods in-traders’ hands are in a healthier 
condition than for some years past. Against 
these bull factors must be set a possible 
sympathetic recession in price, probably 
temporary, should easing world tension result 
in a break in world commodity prices 
generally. 


Since September [ast the price of wool has 
advanced some 25 per cent, necessitating a 
continual advance in selling prices, While 


~ 


the immediate outlook is satisfactory, I must 
point out that the present level of the price 
of raw wool has not yet reached the public 
and any continued rise may result in a level 
beyond the public’s capacity to pay, with a 
consequent restriction in demand. 


These are, however, the hazards of trade 
and with our factories equipped as they are 
I am confident that unless circumstances 
beyond our control arise we have no room 
for pessimism. 


DE WENDEL & CIE., S.A. 


(PARIS) 
(Iron and Steel) 


INCREASED PRODUCTION AND 
TURNOVER 


The annual general meeting of de Wendel 
& Cie., S.A. was held on June 24th in 
Paris, under the chairmanship of Count 
Emmanuel de Mitry. 


Analysing de Wendel’s position for the 
year 1952, within the wider framework of the 
activity of the French iron and steel industry, 
in which the company occupies a predomi- 
nant place, thanks to its grouping of 
metallurgical and mining interests in the 
Fensch and Orne valleys in Lorraine, and its 
important participation in the new “ Sollac” 
continuous strip mills, the chairman stated 
in his report: The year 1952 has been 
marked, for our company, as for the other 
iron and steel enterprises, by a progressive 
change in the trade position. On the French 
home market, the slowing down of demand, 
already noticeable during the first half of 
the year, became seriously aggravated during 
the second half, affecting all types of pro- 
ducts, with the exception of heavy iron and 
steel sheets and railway permanent-way 
materials. On the export market, signs of 
weakness became apparent from the begin- 
ning of the year, but during the second half, 
and owing to the continued shrinkage of the 
French market, important quantities were 
sold abroad. In spite of the reverse in the 
trading position in 1952, the considerable 
volume of orders on the books of the French 
iron and steel industry allowed of a notable 
increase in output. 


The de Wendel plants’ production of steel, 
which was 1,326,000 tons in 1951, attained 
1,483,000 tons in 1952. The company’s turn- 
over rose from Frs. 40,606 million in 1951 
to Frs. 47,460 million in 1952. 


PROGRESS OF MODERNISATION 


After the completion of war-damage recon- 
struction, begun immediately after the libera- 
tion, a programme of new construction in the 
mines and plants was actively pushed ahead 
in 1952. 


Investments in 1952 amounted to Frs. 5,187 
million, and allowed, notably, of the 
modernisation of the Fensch Valley plants, 
the mechanisation of the iron mines, the 
erection of two powerful blast-furnaces to be 
completed during the first quarter of 1953, 
the construction of a new coking plant, and 
the installation of a continuous wire-rolling 
mill scheduled for completion in 1954, and, 
lastly, the development of a housing estate 
for the workers necessitated by the increase 
of industrial activity in Lorraine. 


The balance sheet at December 31, 1952, 
totals Frs. 46,476,248,287, and profits, after 
deduction of Frs. 4,687,272,783 for amortisa- 
tion, amount to Frs. 445,155,993 on the capital 
of Frs. 5,000 million, of which Frs. 
1,300 million is unpaid. The net divi- 
dend, after deduction of taxes, has been 
fixed at Frs. 410 per old Frs. 5,000 share and 


Frs. 205 per new Frs.5,000 share of which 
half is paid. 
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BRITISH SUGAR 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


FIFTH HIGHEST CRop 


The seventeenth annual ordinary general 
meeting of this corporation was held oq 
July 21st in London, Sir Alan Saunders OBR 
(the chairman), presiding. 


The following 
circulated address 
March 31, 1953: 


The season under review produced th 
fifth highest crop in the history of the 
industry, both in regard to the tonnage of 
beet delivered and the average yield per 
acre. This is noteworthy, for the six heaviest 
crops to date have all been produced in the 
postwar period. 


I pointed out last year that the season 
favourable or otherwise, played a significant 
part in all farming operations and that for 
that reason it was not practicable to judge 
farming results on the basis of a single year. 
But it must be agreed, I think, that the 
sequence to which I have just referred is 
indicative of real progress. 


The total tonnage of sugar beet received 
at the factories was 4,235,908 tons, compared 
with 4,533,512 tons in the previous season 
and a ten-year average of 4,064,324 tons, 
The average yield per acre was 10.73 tons, 
or half a ton more than the ten-year average 
of 10.12 tons. 


The crop was grown by 39,568 growers 
on 394,728 acres, an average of practically 
ten acres per grower. This figure has only 
once been exceeded, in 1946-47, and then 
only by a small margin. This is an interest- 
ing point, for it suggests that, despite the 
ever-shrinking labour force on the land, 
sugar-beet growers are fully confident of 
their ability not merely to handle but to 
increase their acreage of sugar beet. This is 
certainly the result of the application of 
modern farming techniques. 


These desirable results were attained in a 
season when favourable weather during the 
growing period allowed farmers to secure the 
maximum advantages of improved methods 
of cultivation now available to them, bur the 
weather broke up rapidly almost as soon as 
lifting began and the 1952 harvesting period 
was one of the most difficult on record. 


Productive efficiency remains at a high 
level and the installation of new plant is 
giving improved results. Our labour pro- 
ductivity was increased by 7 per cent; 
329,737 tons of white sugar and 260,823 tons 
of raw were produced from the beet crop, 
a total of 590,560 tons, the third highest » 
the history of the corporation. 


We are justly proud in our industry of the 
high quality of the sugar we produce, and 
factory staffs are to be congratulated upon 
the way in which they have maintained thet 
very high standards in this. respect 


Our production of sugar beet pulp, an 
attractive carbohydrate food for stock, was 
278,082 tons. We also produced 184,060 
tons of molasses. 


Turning to the accounts, the actual results 
of the year have been satisfactory as, by 
improvement in our own efficiency helped 
to some extent by the processing of beets of 
a quality rather better than average, out 
share of economies under the new arrange- 
ment with Government, showed af 
increase of £156,000—over 20 per cent 
better than last year. 


In. addition, the system of price fixation 
controlled by Government has again pro- 
duced a surplus in which the corporation 
has a share in the form of a provision against 
future deficiencies. 


The report was adopted and a dividend 
of 44 per cent was approved. 


is an extract from his 
for the year ended 
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GOSSARD. LIMITED 


(Manufacturers and Distributors of Corsets, Brassieres, &e.) 


CONTINUED INCREASE IN CORSETRY SALES 


IMPROVED LIQUID POSITION 


MR B. M. LINDSAY FYNN’S SPEECH 


hteenth ordinary general meeting 
e ( 4d Limited, will be held on July 
20th. ie Café Royal, Regent Street, 
7 owing is the speech of the chair- 
eB. M. Lindsay Fynn, FCA), which 
circulated with the report and 

the year ended December 31, 


was the sixth year in succession 

the corsetry sales of Gossard 
mit ncreased. 1 warned you a year 
; t} rders had fallen off badly in the 
early | of 1951 and that difficult condi- 
emee continued into 1952. In fact, 
they Ct ied until the summer, since 
when factories have been under heavy 
abil deliver. Therefore, unlike 1951, 
when our factories worked at full production 
oniil , tumn and then orders fell off, in 
1952 vere difficult until the summer, 
since when our problem has been produc- 


tion. That is still the position at the present 
moment, and it is impossible to forecast just 
how long this condition will continue or 
when there will be another change as abrupt 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR SILKSKIN 
AND TRU BALANCE 


The demand for and production of Silk- 
n ¢ ue to expand and Tru Balance, 
despite fabric problems, has come to be 
recognised as the finest corset in Britain for 
the woman who needs a little help. We be- 


ekin ontir 


lieve that the increase in demand for these 
two products has still a long way to go. 
During the year, we marketed three more 


corset developments—namely, Stridese, the 
Gossard Basque and the Cami-Bra. We have 
certain further developments which we hope 
to market as soon aS Our increasing produc- 
lion capacity permits. Your group factories 
re currently producing about six times as 
many foundation garments as in 1938-39. 


At the end of 1951, on account of the 
decline in our sales, the group stocks were 
ata peak because production was only gradu- 
ally being throttled back and the surplus over 
demand had gone into stock. During 1952 
tis surplus was successfully marketed and at 
the end of 1952 our finished stocks were very 
low. The release of funds tied up in stock 
had an immediate and material effect on our 
hgqud position and you will see that at the 
end of 1952 we showed £60,060 cash at 
bankers, less £50,032 overdrafts, against 
{154.157 net overdrafts twelve months 


arlier. This was an improvement in total of 
{164,185 


SOUTH AFRICAN FACTORY 
Changes in demand, similar to those in 
. Country, were encountered by South 
African Gossard (Pty), Limited, with the 
result that while its turnover and profits for 
ue Year were still satisfactory they suffered 
* setback as compared with the wonderful 
results of the previous year. Since Septem- 
cer, 1952, the position has again been rapidly 
Sita, in South Africa, and the problem 
sal ‘en to increas€ output. Production and 

*s and profits all reached record levels in 


this 


the first few months of 1953. As the South 
African factory is still comparatively young, 
and has béen operating for only four years, 
the range of merchandise which it manu- 
factures has been steadily widening. Last 
year, and again early this year, further ranges 
of new models (including Tru Balance)—not 
hitherto manufactured in South Africa—have 
been successfully introduced and have met 
with considerable success. I visited last 
autumn some fifty of our principal Rhodesian 
and South African customers, and was able 
to spend some weeks at our fine Cape Town 
factory discussing policy and products. 

Our Swiss subsidiary continues to make 
headway, and has again increased its sales and 
profits. Immediate outlook is satisfactory. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


Of our sales of foundation garments 30 per 
cent were export or overseas, and we estimate 
that one-third of the group profit was earned 
from such overseas trade. 


Our children’s outer-wear subsidiary, Harris 
and Parkin, Ltd., suffered from the heavy 
fall in the value of woollen piece-goods, and, 
as a result of stock depreciation, failed to 
make a profit. Its substantial dollar export 
trade again increased, and from orders so far 
received it appears that in 1953 this should 
be maintained. Our laundries made progress 
in a difficult year, sales of fully finished work 
in particular rising in recent months to the 
utmost limits of our capacity. 


CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS 


Turning to the group consolidated balance 
sheet, our current assets at £772,802 exceed 
our current liabilities at £291,189 by 
£481,613. We issued a further £50,000 
Notes during the year at 84 and redeemed 
£6,500 at 81, a net increase of £43,500. 


The consolidated profit and loss account 


1949 





Excess Profits Levy alone amounted to 5 per 
cent net on our ordinary capital. 


We have recently completed negotiations 
for the acquisition of a majority interest in a 
Germany corsetry factory, and this, subject 
to the necessary consents of the British and 
German Governments, should enable us to 
enter successfully the important German 
market. We believe, as a result of the success 
already achieved by our exports to Germany, 
that there is a considerable future for our 
products there, and in particular for Silkskin 
and Tru Balance. 


CALLS ON CASH RESOURCES 


Although our group cash position is at 
present quite satisfactory, considerable calls 
are hkely to be made on our resources over 
the next year or two. They include: 

(1) At present we have virtually no fin- 
ished stock and all orders are accepted for 
delivery in four to thirteen weeks according 
to model. We know that such a position 
cannot last and we must expect to have to 
carry at least a modicum of finished stock. 


(2) We are steadily increasing our output 
capacity, and that involves finance for plant, 
machinery, raw materials and work in pro- 
gress. 


(3) We have certain new lines which we 
wish to launch at the earliest oppertunity. 
(4) Our German development, which we 


estimate may require {35,000 over the next 
year or 18 months. 


The sales and profits of the group for 
the first four or five months of 1953 have 
been excellent and your directors hope, 
therefore, to be able in a year’s time to 
present satisfactory results. 


TABLE OF PROFITS 


Last year I set out a table of our profits 
since 1948. Here it is brought up to date. 








1950 1951 1952 
f f f £ £ £ £ 
Issued ordinary capital .. 156,250 156,250 156,250 156,250 
Trading profit excluding 
minority interest 97,502 179,089 197,101 153,419 
Less : 
Depreciation:........... 25,012 29,101 30,159 35,890 
Unsecured note interest .. 6,797 6,698 8,775 10,602 
Taxation....... 39,658 79,793 95,199 77,169 
——-- - 71,467 115,592 134, 13>" 123.661 
Net profit available for . 
dividends ...... i 26,035 63,497 62,968 29,758 
Less . 
Preference dividend and E ie 
redemption “ : eo¢. 5,950 5,862 5,640 5 578 
20,085 57,635 57,328 24,180 
Percentage earned on Ord. : 
sh ares a2 ba bs 23 37 67-06 69-88 28- 14 
ercentare vaid on Ord. 
ee, i = ee Cae ae 18-00 18-00 18-00 18-06 





indicates that our trading profit declined by 
25 per cent, but our net profit after deducting 
taxation (including a reserve of £8,000 for 
Excess Profits Levy) declined by 40 per cent. 


ee 








— 


I cannot close without thanking my col- 


leagues for their good work during the year 
and asking you to join with me in apprecia- 
tion of the efforts of our executives and staff. 
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ALLIED IRONFOUNDERS 
LIMITED 


CHANGED COMPLEXION OF TRADING 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Allied Lronfounders Limited, was held on 
July 23rd in London, Mr James Shaw 
chairman and managing director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

The group trading profit amounted to 
£1,484,338 (last year £2,077,989), and net 
profits before tax £1,364,495 (last year 
£1,801,377). © Taxation absorbs £731,523 
(last year £1,078,618), leaving available for 
reserves and dividends £632,972 (last year 
£722,759). 


Your directors have placed £250,000 to the 
teserve for replacement of fixed assets. The 
dividends for the year require £267,505, leav- 
ing the balance of the year’s profits, £115,467, 
to be added to the carry forward, which now 
becomes £668,569. Our capital and revenue 
reserves, including profit and loss balance, 
now exceed £6,800,000. Our current assets 
total nearly £5,600,000 against current liabili- 
ties of £1,105,856 and income tax due on 
January Ist next amounting to £614,642. 
Our financial position, which was already a 
strong one, has thus been further fortified 
during the year. 


REVIEW OF THE YEAR 


In my statement tq you last year, and also 
in the notice announcing the interim dividend, 
I Teferred to-the less favourable outlook our 
market was assuming. In the home trade 
materials and labour became more freely 
ivailable, increased production made good de- 
pleted merchant stocks and orders declined to 
lower—and no doubt reflected more normal— 
trading levels. Restrictions on important ex- 
port markets were reimposed and made a 
sudden gap in the production programme of 
some of our most efficient plants. 


While good progress has been made in 
additions and improvements to plant, such 
increased efficiency could not wholly com- 
pensate for the recession in trade. Selling 
prices tended to decline, and we absorbed 
increases in wages and materials in sympathy 
with the national policy to check the upward 
trend of consumer prices. 

I can assure you that this change in the 
complexion of our trading was not wholly un- 
expected, and much has been achieved im the 
course of the year in the efficient employment 
of all the assets of your company, promising 
steady progress in line» with its past records. 


After a brief review of the company’s 
sectional activities, including rainwater and 
soil goods, baths, cooking and heating 
appliances, heavy cooking equipment and 
agricultural products, the statement con- 
tinues : 


Export: The problem of world markets is 
one to which we have given special attention 
in the course of the year. Officials of the 
company have visited many countries and 
secured useful business in dollar countries. 
We have established responsible contacts in 
other parts of the world which will still hold 
promise as a market for our products. 


As our interests are closely bound up with 
the homes of the people and the housing 
policy of the Government, we associate our- 
selves with any movement which suggests a 
change or development in the form of our 
products or which promises to open up fresh 
fields of demand. In this connection we 
have initiated what is now known as the 
“Stockton Test,” which we suggest may 
make a useful contribution towards easing, if 
not solving, the national housing problem. 


I aim happy to say that the recession last 
year, which I have perhaps unduly stressed, 


did not persist, and there was an improvement 
in the later months. This has been main- 
tained in the first quarter of the present trad- 
ing year, and apart from any unforeseen 
circumstances, we expect the resources of 
the company to be fully and profitably 
employed. 


The report was adopted. 


GOPENG CONSOLIDATED 


MR DONALD W. THOMAS’S 
REVIEW 


The fortieth annual general meeting of 
Gopeng Consolidated, Limited, was held on 
July 15th at the registered office, Redruth. 


Mr Donald W. Thomas (chairman) pre- 
sided. 


The reports and accounts for the year 
ended September 30, 1952, having been cir- 
culated for the prescribed time, were taken 
as read, as was uc te chairman’s statement 
circulated with the reports and accounts, 
which was as follows: 


Stockholders will note from a perusal of 
the directors’ report that there have been 
changes in the directorate during the year 
under review and since. I must add a per- 
sonal word of appreciation of the services 
rendered to this company by the late Mr 
Harry Rich with whom I had been associated 
on this board and in other spheres for many 
years—we do indeed miss his valuable con- 
tribution to our deliberations over the affairs 
of this company. In his place we welcome 
Major W. E. Hosking of whose worth we 
have had experience on the boards of other 
companies of this group. 


I must also refer to the retirement of Mr 
Stanley Wickett from the chairmanship of 
the board. I greatly appreciate the honour 
my co-directors have done me in electing me 
to fill his place and am thankful that I shall 
have the benefit of his long experience and 
sound judgment to assist me in discharging 
the duties of my new office. 


_ The gross profit for the year under review 
is £408,328 which is £66,577 less than the 
previous year. ‘i 


NO RELIEF IN TAXATION 


There was no relief in taxation during the 
year and it will be observed that British and 
Malayan taxation amounted to £258,808, in 
addition to which government royalty on 
ore sales was £92,367, a total of £351,175 to 
be provided before distribution of profits 
could be considered. 


Some little relief will be given in the 
current year owing to the reduction in the 
standard rate of British income tax but the 
additional relief given by the abolition of 
excess profits levy will not be felt until the 
succeeding year. 


Four dividends totalling £103,889 (net) 
were paid; general reserve has been 
increased, and the balance remaining on 
profit and loss appropriation account has 
been slightly increased to £52,779, which the 
directors propose to carry forward. 


Since the close of the financial year under 
review the outputs of tin ore were: 


October-December, 1952... 
3,130 piculs = 186} tons. 

January-March, 1953 ... 

2,520 piculs = 150 tons. 


We are glad to be able to report that an 
award has been made for. rehabilitation 
expenses of the mine and it ‘is hoped shortly 
that awards will be made for the rubber 
estates in which this company has an interest. 
In any event considerably over £50,000 of 
expenditure on rehabilitation will have to be 
borne by the company, 
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We hope that next year’s accounts Will be 
the last in which these various entries wi 
appear. it 


The attention of stockholders js draw 
the report of the general managers Me. = 
Osborne and Chappel, particularly the a + 
parative table of results of mining during the 


year. 


The profit from Moynalpy and § 
Rubber Estates was about only one-fifth 4 
that of the previous year, due to a substantial 
fall in the price of the commodity 


BETTER POSITION IN MALAYA 


‘The security position in Malaya is cer. 
tainly better than when the last report was 
issued but stockholders will remember that 
Sir Gerald. Templer, the High Commis. 
sioner, not long since warned us against com. 
placency either here or in Malaya. 


Despite frequent reports to the contrary 
I wish, to draw particular attention to ths 
amount of health and welfare services pro- 
vided by this company and many others in 
the Colonies by private enterprise. Large 
sums are expended annually under such 
headings as Asian staff provident fund, insur. 
ance of Asian staff, pensioners, medical, 
security measures, and emergency regroup- 
ing. 

We fully appreciate the loyal service of our 
general managers, their staff at the mine, and 
on the estates, and admire the courageous 
and efficient manner in which they carry out 
their duties in face of the dangers and diffi. 
culties they have to meet. We are happy 
again to have voted substantial special gratui- 
ties to them and we feel sure that the stock- 
holders will heartily endorse this action, 


The statement of accounts and balance 
sheet, together with the directors’ report, 
were received and adopted. 


THE TRUSTEES 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


The sixty-fifth annual general meeting of 
The Trustees Corporation, Limited, was held 
on July 22nd in London. 


Mr L. A. Stride, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: 


The forecast I made last year that the 
revenue for the following year would remain 
buoyant has proved correct, and once again 
we are able to produce satisfactory results. 


Our total revenue for the year at £438,534 
shows an increase of £20,272 over last year. 


There are signs already of increasing com- 
petition from Germany and Japan which 
industry in this country will have to mect, 
and it is indeed unfortunate that the trade 
unions should’ choose this time for putting 
forward claims for increased wages without 
at the same time promising amy increase in 
productivity. It is to be hoped that sane 
counsels will prevail in these wage delibera- 
tions as increased costs may price us out of 
world markets, and this can only lead to 4 
lowering of the standard of living in this 
country. 


We recommend a final dividend of 13 pet 
cent with a bonus of 2 per cent, both less 
income tax, on the ordinary stock (making 4 
total of 22 per cent for the year) which takes 
£72,188. 


If, as I earnestly hope, there is an improve- 

ment in international relations, I would cx- 

a return of confidence and a resultant 
increase in world trade. 

All in all, I find it extremely difficult 1 
forecast what lies ahead during the comung 
year, but I hope that the results will not prove 
unsatisfactory. 

The report was adopted. 
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JHE 
HE BRITISH BANK OF 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


BUSINESS WELL MAINTAINED 


| The sixty-fourth ordinary general meeting 
if The British Bank of the Middle East was 
held on July 21st im London, Mr R. V. 
Buxton, DSO, chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his 
statement 

nancial year ended this year on 
31st instead of the customary March 
~The reason for the selection of the 
seas date had been that it eoincided with 
the end of the Persian financial year. Now 
h have ceased business in Iran, it 


that we 
= re suitable to make the end of the 





enk’s fi yncial year coincide with the end 
of the month according to the Gregorian 
calendar. 

At another meeting to follow this, you will 
be asked to approve certain changes in the 
capital structure of the bank to conform to 
the conditions of today. It has been a 


pleasure for your board to recommend that 
the final dividend be increased to 7 per cent, 
making 10 per cent per annum for the year 
instead of the 9 per cent which you have 


received for sO many years. 
STRONG POSITION 


Our accounts continue to show a strong 
position. Cash and money at call at 
{17 million compare with £29 million a year 
ago, but investments, almost wholly in dated 
British Government securities, £10,700,000 
compare with £6 million the previous year. 
Our deposits at £35 million show a decline 
on the figure of £45 million, but you will 
recall that in the chairman’s statement last 
year, he forecast that the disappearance of 
our Iranian accounts would cause some 
reductions under this heading and this is 
what has come to pass, although other 
fortuitous circumstances not related to 
Iranian business, account for part of the 
reduction also. 


Bills discounted, loans and advances at 
£9,900,000 show an increase of £700,000, and 
credits and guarantees on behalf of customers 
at £8,500,000, an increase of £1,200,000, both 
a sign that our volume of business is being 
well maintained. Fixed assets at £100,000 
remain unchanged. The winding up of our 
business in Iran has continued throughout 
the year, and we now maintain only a few 
members of our Iranian staff in Teheran to 
conclude our affairs. All our properties in 
Iran have been sold. 


. 


DIFFICULT TRADING CONDITIONS 


The headquarters of the overseas manage- 
ment of the bank, together with the chief 
inspector and his staff, have been transferred 
to London from Teheran where they were 
formerly stationed, and this chgnge has now 
been in force for the past year. Modern 
lacilities for travel by air make control from 
London, the head office of the bank, not only 
practicable, but even more efficient than con- 
tol from a centre overseas. All our 19 
branches can be reached within 24 hours’ 


ee from London, most of them within half 
at time. 


Trading conditions in all areas where we 
operate were more difficult last year than in 
the previous year. Markets in most com- 
mes were falling and had the Middle 
St as a whole not been in receipt of in- 
“easing revenues from oil to offset the fall 
see aa of most agricultural products, the 

‘uit might have been less satisfactory. 


Phases will have observed that, for the first 
os Since the bank was founded in 1889, 
N has not been mentioned. We withdrew 
last member of our British staff in 


December last. It is a matter of regret to us 
that our long period of co-operation in the 


development of that country should have 
come to an end. 


CAPITAL REORGANISATION 


At a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting resolutions were unanimously passed 
to the effect that the consent of HM Trea- 
sury having been received, the reserve liability 
attached to the existing shares be cancelled, 
any future issues to be free of reserve liability. 
Furthermore, it was decided that the existing 
fully paid £10 shares be divided into ten 
shares of £1 each fully paid. By capitalisa- 
tion of reserves 500,000 new shares of £1 
each fully paid were created for distribution 
to shareholders in the ratio of five new {1 
shares for each £10 share held on July 20, 
1953, the capital of the bank thus being raised 
to £1,500,000. 


The proceedings terminated with a vote 
of thanks to the chairman, directors and staff 
at home and abroad. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





F. H. LLOYD & CO. 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 


DENATIONALISATION OF IRON AND 
STEEL 


MR F. N. LLOYD’S VIEWS 


The sixty-sixth annual general meeting of 
F. H. Lloyd & Company, Limited, was held 
on July 17th at the registered office of the 
company, James Bridge Steel Works, near 
Wednesbury, Mr F. N. Lloyd, chairman and 
managing director, presiding. 


The secretary (Mr E. Allison) read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report 
of the auditors. 


The following is the statement by the chair- 
man which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended March 
31, 1953: 


Ladies and gentlemen,—Although a lower 
net profit is shown by these accounts, I think 
that, on the whole, we can report that the 
company has made satisfactory progress. 


After providing for depreciation, £104,504, 
and taxation, £541,469, the net profit for the 
year, as shown in the consolidated profit and 
loss account, is £260,489, to which is added 
£3,270 adjustments relating to the previous 
year. An appropriation of £25,000 has been 
made as a provision fér doubtful debts on 
debtors now totalling over {1 million. 


ALLOCATIONS 


During the year, interim dividends were 
paid of 24 per cent, less tax, on the 5 per cent 
cumulative preference shares and 5 per cent, 
less tax, on the ordinary shares. We are now 
recommending an increase in the fixed assets 
replacement reserve of £74,500, making the 
total reserve £400,000 and an allocation of 
£67,000 to general reserve, which will then 
stand at £550,000. 


We also recommend the payment of final 
dividends on the share capital of 24 per cent, 
less tax, on the cumulative preference shares, 
and 12} per cent, less tax, on the ordinary 
shares, which, in total, will absorb £44,825. 
The balance on the consolidated appropria- 
tion account to be carried forward to next 
year is increased to £98,730, compared with 
£65,851. 


LARGER OUTPUT AND PROFIT 
The increase in our trading profit from 


£717,318 to £803,127 is a result of an in- 
creased volume of output, as selling prices 
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have remained constant, in spite of increases 
in labour and material costs outside our con- 
trol. Unfortunately, by the end of the year, 
the cumulative effect of these increases was 
sO great as to make an adjustment in selling 
prices essential. 


That we had, until then, been able to 
stabilise our prices without detrimental effects 
on trading profits has been due to the bene- 
ficial effect of the improvements to our plant 
effected in recent years. Unfortunately, this 
year we have felt for the first time the full 
effect of the excess profits levy, which has 
more than nullified our achievement. 


The amount of tax which your company 
has to pay on its earnings this year makes 
it virtually impossible to retain sufficient 
profit to finance essential development and 
pay a reasonable dividend to shareholders. 
Your board therefore decided to raise addi- 
tional capital, and the issue of new ordinary 
shares was successfully completed after the 
end of the financial year. 


PLANT MODERNISATION 


Continued expenditure on plant modernisa- 
tion must be incurred if we are to make our 
contribution to the increase in production of 
engineering goods, which is rightly demanded 
of industry by the present Government. 


We have had to effect considerable reorga- 
nisation of production programmes, owing 
to modifications to defence requirements, 
and difficulties of firms supplying export 
markets which use our products. It is a 
measure of the flexibility of our organisation 
that it has, to a large extent, managed to 
take these changes in its stride. Moreover, 
we serve such a wide variety of trades that, 
so far, we have been able to keep our plant 
working at full capacity. The policy of 
diversifying our production has enabled us 
to maintain a stable level of operation, which 
is so essential for efficiency, and we can be 
thankful that we have been able to avoid 
excessive specialisation, with its accom- 
panying dangers of erratic fluctuations in 
demand. 


DENATIONALISATION DANGERS 


You will doubtless have noticed that the 
Government, in bringing in its legislation for 
the denationalisation of the iron and steel 
industry, has also brought the iron and steel 
foundries under the general supervision of 
the board which it has set up to control and 
supervise the denationalised industry. While 
no reasonable person would wish to quarrel 
with the general objectives and principles 
with which the board is charged, there never- 
theless remains a danger that we, along with 
other firms in the steel foundry industry, 
may begin to suffer some of the evils of 
centralised control, as a result of the general 
responsibility for the supervision of our 
industry with which the Iron and Steel Board 
is charged. We believe that, with good will 
on all sides, these dangers can be avoided, 
and your company certainly intends to do 
its best to see that the Government’s bold 
attempt to enlist the full co-operation of all 
parties meets with the success which it 
undoubtedly deserves. 


Before concluding, I must, once more, 
record a tribute to the work done by all 
our employees, who have continued to do 
everything in their power to further the 
company’s progress, and would like particu- 
larly to mention those who work long hours 
to keep essential processes operating day and 
night throughout the year. 


The report and accounts were adopted ; the 
proposed dividends were approved; the 
retiring director, Mr H. P. -R, Scott, -was 
re-elected, and the directors having been 
authorised to fix the remuneration of the 
auditors, Messrs Agar Bates Neal and Com- 
pany, the proceedings terminated. 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
TRUST COMPANY 


(Trustees, Registrars, Secretaries, 
Transfer Agents, Industrial Financing) 


LARGER PROFIT 


The fifty-first annual general meeting of 
The British Empire Trust Company 
Limited, was held on July 20th in London, 
Mr E. Ronald Crammond, the chairman, 
presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said : The market or estimated value of the 
investments held by the group at April 30, 
1953, namely, £1,877,426, exceeded their 
book value by £255,693. This shows some 
improvement on the appreciation of 
£220,860 at the close of the previous year 
and may be considered satisfactory, bearing 
in mind that during the year net profits of 
£19,801 were also realised on investments 
sold. 


A NEW CANADIAN COMPANY 


We intend to form an associated company 
in Canada. For many years, prior to his 
death in 1947, Mr A. J. Mitchell, a director 
of your company, represented us through his 
company in Toronto as agent. Owing to the 
virtual impossibility of expanding financing 
business in Canada at that time, the appoint- 
ment of another resident representative did 
not seem justified. 


The very welcome progressive easing of 
restrictions under the present Government 
enables us to take a much more hopeful view 
of doing an increasing business in Canada, 
and we accordingly made an application to 
the Bank of England—which they recently 
granted, authorising us to convert our funds 
up to the extent of $1 million (Canadian) for 
the purpose of forming an associated com- 
pany in Canada. This matter is being pursued 
and a further announcement will be made. 


The profit and loss account shows an in- 
crease in every item of revenue and some 
increase in expenses. The amount received 
under double taxation relief during the year 
has been shown as an addition to our income 
from investments. This procedure has been 
adopted to include our income from invest- 
ments abroad on the same basis as income 
from the United Kingdom, which is shown 
before deduction of United Kingdom taxa- 
tion. 


The net profit for the year, after expenses 
but before taxation, amounted to £138,316, 
being £33,183 more than the corresponding 
figure for the previous year. 


Your directors recommend that the avail- 
able sum, after deducting the dividend on 
the 5 per cent Preference stock, should be 
appropriated in transferring £7,500 to provi- 
sion for staff pensions and paying dividends 
at the rate of 12 per cent on the Employees’ 
stock, 9 per cent on the Preferred Ordinary 
stock and 13.05 per cent on the Deferred 
Ordinary stock. 


SERVICE TO PUBLIC COMPANIES 


We recently had the pleasure of acting as 
agents for the Crown Zellerbach Corporation 
in making a share exchange offer to the 
United Kingdom shareholders of the 
Canadian estern Lumber Company, 
Limited. A very satisfactory response was 
secured ; the offer has been consummated 
and we look forward to an extension of our 
relations with the Crown Zellerbach Cor- 
poration as transfer agents in London, 


We are making every effort to extend our 
activities as transfer agents and also in 
undertaking other useful services in London 
for Canadian companies. I am sure that we 


can perform a valuable function for su 
Canadian companies who are not already 
represented here. 


I would like to remind you as stockholders 
of the Trust that we are in business to serve 
you and your friends in every way, espécially 
in carrying out any of our special services 
which are shown at the head of the print of 
my remarks. I would particularly ask those 
who are directors of public companies to 
consider carefully the advantages of entrust- 
ing their share registers and transfer work to 
us as professional registrars. We have the 
facilities and long experience for carrying out 
this work, 


The first year of the second half-century 
of the Trust has ended with satisfactory 
results and, while we naturally hope to 
improve on this as time goes On, it must not 
be forgotten that the world is beset at the 
present time with many political uncertain- 
ties. The development of a new Canadian 
organisation cannot be expected to produce 
immediate results. However, in spite of these 
factors I hope that we shall be able to put 
before you a satisfactory report in respect of 
the year to April 30, 1954. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





HENRY HOPE AND SONS, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED DIVIDEND 


The fifty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Henry Hope and Sons, Limited, was held on 
July 22nd at Smethwick, Mr Michael Hope, 
chairman and joint managing director, 
presiding. 

The following are extracts from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year to March 28, 1953, after he had 


paid a tribute to the late chairman, Mr H. 
Donald Hope. 


Revaluation—The fixed assets of the 
parent company are now shown in our 
balance sheet at the 1951 , valuation, less 
depreciation. 


Dividend Policy—We believe that the 
interests of the ordinary shareholders are 
better served by putting back a generous 
proportion of the profits into fixed assets than 
by lavish dividends and bonuses. At the 
same time we realise that the value of money 
is far less now than it was before the war. 


Wages and salaries are about two and a 
half times what they were in 1938, while our 
principal raw material—rolled steel—is over 
three times. The selling price of standard 
metal windows is still barely twice the prewar 
price, \ ‘le our shareholders have had to 
be content with the same old 10 per cent 
dividend, or when prospects seemed a little 
brighter, an increase of a quarter, making 
124 per cent in all. This year your directors 
feel justified in recommending a dividend of 
17} per cent and a special Coronation year 
bonus of 5 per cent on the ordinary stock. 
This represents only 1.06 per cent on the 
total capital employed in your business. 


Hot-Dip Galvanised Windows.—We have 
maintained the policy of galvanising the 
whole of our steel window output, and we 
believe that this has contributed to strengthen 
the position of your company in the trade. 


Export—We continue to cultivate the 
export trade in all parts of the world. Your 
principal subsidiary in the United States— 
Hope’s Windows Inc—has had another 
successful year and has contributed a sub- 
stantial proportion of the net profits by its 
dividend which, of course, is paid in dollars. 


Hope’s Heating and Engineering Limited. 
—Hope’s Heating and Engineering have also 
had a satisfactory year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ARTHUR BALFOUR 
AND COMPANY 


LORD RIVERDALE ON TRApIN¢ 
CONDITIONS 


The fifty-fourth annual genera! meer; 
Arthur Balfour and Company, Limieed, a 
held on July 15th in Sheflicld, ‘The’ Hoy 
Robert Arthur Balfour, JP (managing dires 
tor), presiding in the absence, owing ty 
indisposition, of the chairman, The R; Hon 
The Riverdale of Sheffield, GBE, Lp 

The following are extracts fron 
man’s circulated statement : 


There is a marked difference in the {j 
presented this year compared with those of 
the record year 1951. at year, you will 
recollect, was exceptional, not on!y in the high 
level of trading actually reached but also in 
the fact that substantial windfal! profits were 
earned due to the rise in prices. We are now 
returning to more normal conditions and 
while there has been a severe reduction on the 
previous year, the profits of the group, before 
taxation, of £436,536, cannot be considered 
as unsatisfactory. 


A fall in values of alloys in particular wa 
accompanied by some slackening of demand 
in this country, quite apart from many diff. 
culties in export trade, due to currency regu. 
lations and import restrictions in overseas 
markets. 


I referred last year to the burden which it 
was anticipated would be placed upon the 
company’s resources by the level of taxation. 
In the overall result over 50 per cent of our 
net profit is absorbed by taxes. 


The cash position having improved 
recently, the board, after careful considen- 
tion, feel justified in spite of the fal! in profits, 
in recommending the same total distribution 
as last year, namely 20 per cent, made up 
as follows: interim dividend 6 per cent 
(already paid); final dividend 10 per cent; 
bonus dividend 4 per cent. We propose to 
place to general reserve the sum of {75,00 
and £50,000 to stock and contingencies 
reserve. The carry forward then becomes 
een which compares with £137,613 in 
1951. 


1 the chair. 





















































The main subsidiary company at home has 
contributed satisfactorily at a higher rate than 
last year. Subsidiary companies overseas, 
feeling the effect of restrictions and more 
difficult trading conditions, have earned con- 
siderably less profit than in the previous year. 


I cannot stress too highly the serious con- 
sequences to our earning power and our com- 
petitive position in the world’s markets if 
the new and substantial wage claims recently 
advanced were to become effective. 


CURRENT YEAR 


Turning now to the current year: in the 
early months some departments were produc- 
ing well under capacity, and this has con- 
tinued to some extent. The present general 
level of activity is considered reasonably 
satisfactory in the circumstances. Improve- 
ments have been felt in some sections 
recently. 

There have been encouraging results and 
a useful contribution from energetic cxplora- 
tion of other markets and some of the 
restrictions on exports have eased. 

Looking forward, it must be appreciated 
that competition is becoming tougher both 
at home and overseas. We do, however, hope 
for more stability in. the price of "™W 
materials and an improvement in the general 
level of activity: with this there 1s quict con- 

that not only shall we obtain our 
share of available trade; but that we shall be 
able to maintain a scale of performance 
which can show a satisfactory result. 


The report and accounts were acopted. 
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SALTS (SALTAIRE) LIMITED 


(Worsted Spinners and Manufacturers) 


CENTENARY DISTRIBUTION OF 
CAPITAL PROFIT 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of 
Saltaire) Limited, was held on July 


ae at the registered office of the company, 
Saltaire, orkshire, 

: Sir Frank B. Sanderson, Bart (the chair- 
man), in the course of his speech said: This 
vear we meet in very happy and quite excep- 
tonal circumstances, for the Coronation of 
our gracious Queen Elizabeth IT has taken 
place during the year of our centenary. 


The accounts show that the year under 
review has seen a welcome recovery from the 
conditions prevailing:at March 31, 1952, when 
wool values and machinery activities through- 
out the industry were at their lowest level. 


FRADING RESULTS 


Profit on trading of the group, after 
charging depreciation of fixed assets £84,753, 
auditors’ remuneration £2,315 and complet- 
ing forward purchase contracts outstanding 
at March 31, 1952, amounts to £756,697 com- 
pared with £422,676 for the previous year. 


The net profit is £340,889, and the board 
recommend a final dividend of 34 per cent 
on the 7 per cent non-cumulative preference 
shares, which will make 7 per cent for the 
year, a dividend on the preferred ordinary 
shares of 1s. 3d. per share, and a dividend 


| on the ordinary shares of 6d. per share. 


Deducting the appropriations and divi- 
dends from the profit available for distribu- 
tion, there remains a balance of £231,496, 
which it is proposed to carry forward. 


At March 31, 1952, there was a surplus on 
disposal of fixed assets amounting to £17,738, 
which has been increased during the year by 
£44,961, making a total of £62,699. 


I have already made reference to the fact 
that 1953 is the hundredth anniversary of 
Saltaire, and the board recommends a cen- 
tenary distribution of capital profit for the 
year to March 31, 1953, of 2d. per share on 
the preferred ordinary shares and 2d. per 
share on the ordinary shares, which is equiva- 
lent to 164 per cent. This distribution 
amounts to £58,333 and leaves a surplus on 
cegonl of fixed assets at March 31, 1953, of 
£4,366. 


It is gratifying to note a growing apprecia- 

tion of the heavy burden of taxation which 
industry is called upon to bear, which has 
serious financial reactions not always imme- 
diately apparent. 
_ The steps taken by the Government should 
be regarded as only a beginning—there is a 
considerable leeway, in- the reduction of taxa- 
ton, to be made up, and it is hoped that 
successive Budgets will lighten what is an 
imtolerable burden. 


The board are fully aware of the urgent 
necessity for the expansion of our country’s 
txports and the vital contribution _ this 
industry must make. Your directors and 
senior executives personally visit many of 
our overseas markets and notwithstanding 
the restrictions which apply in many foreign 
Countries our efforts have resulted in a grati- 
fying increase in our export trade. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Since June of last year there has been a 
marked improvement in the demand for our 
goods, and this improvement has continued, 
enabling a return to normal running of our 
— y. The flow of orders continues 
‘i ich I am happy to state will ensure con- 

nuity of production for many months. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


WALKER CAIN LIMITED 


A SUCCESSFUL YEAR’S TRADING 


The thirty-first ordinary annual general 
meeting of Walker Cain Limited was held on 
July 16th in London. 


_ The Rt Hon Lord Brocket (the chairman), 
in the course of his speech, said: It is again 
gratifying for your board to be in a position 
to submit.accounts which I am sure you will 
consider very satisfactory. They reflect a 
year of successful trading during which time 
our output has been well maintained. The 
imcreased cost of malt which I mentioned 
last year was operative for the greater part 
of the year covered by the accounts. More- 
over, the latter part of our financial year was 
slightly less propitious by reason of a mild 
recession which, quite naturally, followed the 
general trend of industry in the areas we 
cover. It is, however, encouraging to note 
that a more optimistic feeling now prevails 
in the textile trade as a whole and I am 
hoping that the energetic steps being taken 
by those engaged in this important Lancashire 
industry will help to restore its share of the 
world’s markets. 


Our net profit at £563,534 shows an 
increase of £25,503, and we have an available 
balance of £1,132,750. After payment of 
dividends and allocation to reserves the 
balance forward to next year is £562,870. We 
have a very strong financial position with 
net current assets of upwards of £3,500,000 
and when suitable opportunities occur we 
shall use these funds to extend our field of 
operations. Your directors recommend a 
final dividend of 15 per cent, which with the 
interim of 5 per cent, gives a total of 20 per 
cent for the year. 


The report was adopted. 





HENDERSON’S 
TRANSVAAL ESTATES 


The forty-first annual general meeting of 
Henderson’s Transvaal Estates, Limited, was 
held on July 15th in London. 


Sir Joseph Ball, KBE (chairman and 
managing director), presided and, in the 
course of his speech, said : With the net 
profit, after taxation, up by some £2,000 at 
£46,704, your directors recommend, for the 
seventh successive year, the payment of a 
dividend at the rate of 15 per cent, which 
leaves the carry forward at £57,246. 


The company’s South African coal 
interests are held through its subsidiary— 
Tweefontein United Collieries Limited. The 
accounts of that company show a profit on 
coal amounting to £168,000, as compared 
with £129,000. This substantial increase in 
profit was attributable partly to increased 
sales arising from improved transport facili- 
ties during the latter half of 1952, and partly 
to an increase in the inland price of coal 
which became effective as from June 27, 
1952. While the total net profit for the 
year, before taxation, was up by some 
£42,000, a substantial proportion of this in- 
creased revenue was absorbed by increased 
taxation. Dividends on the ordinary shares 
for the year amounted to 10 per cent, as 
compared with 15 per cent, the reduction 
in dividend being considered desirable for 
the purpose of conserving the company’s cash 
resources in order to provide the necessary 
finance for the development of the reserves 
now being undertaken. 

White’s South African Portland Cement 
Company Limited enjoyed another success- 
ful year. We have every reason to be satis- 
fied with our substantial holding of its 
shares. 


The report was adopted. 


TELEPHONE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of Telephone Manufacturing Company 
Limited was held on July 20th in London, 
Mr Fred. T. Jackson, OBE, ComplIEE 
(chairman and managing director), presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement: 


Turnover for 1952 reached a high level, 
although the proportion represented by 
direct exports dropped to 26 per cent from 
31 per cent for 1951. 


We are maintaining our efforts in the 
export markets and we hope it will now not 
be long before the Australian Post Office will 
be free to place orders in this country again. 
We find shortage of currency and fierce com- 
petition by foreign manufacturers our 
greatest difficulties overseas. 

Our Canadian branch is making progress 
and has been invited by the Canadian 
Department of Defence Production to tender 
on two projects of some magnitude. 


The continued restrictions imposed by the 
Treasury on the expansion of the telephone 
service in this country is causing us in- 
creasing concern. As competition in the 
export markets. becomes keener, so it 
becomes even more important that the activi- 
ties of the industry overseas should be 
soundly based on a satisfactory home market. 


As to the prospects for the current year, 
output should be maintained at its present 
high level for the greater part of the year, 
but I should like to see more orders for 
delivery during the last three months. 


The report was adopted and the dividend © 


of 10 per cent was approved. 


WILLIAM HANCOCK 
AND COMPANY 


The sixty-sixth annual genera] meeting of 
William Hancock and Company Limited was 
held on July 23rd in Cardiff, Col J. Gerald 
Gaskell; CB, TD, DL (chairman and manag- 
ing director), presiding. 





The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : The net profit for this year 
has increased from last year’s figure of 
£79,774 to £87,799, and the directors recom- 
mend an increase in the dividend of 1 per 
cent up to a figure of 15 per cent. 


The improvement in profit has been 
derived from all departments. Sales of beer 
for the year show a slight increase over the 
previous year and this can be considered 
satisfactory in the light of competition as 
the previous year also showed an increase 
over the year before. For the year in ques- 
tion there was a considerable increase in the 
cost of malt and that has affected the accounts 
for most of the period. The wine and spirit 
department and mineral water department 
each show a satisfactory increase, the latter 
you may think of particular importance in the 
light of the trend amongst some of the larger 
brewery companies to encourage the sale of 
non-alcoholic American and Canadian drinks. 
Our company fortunately has been interested 
in the mineral water side of our business for 
a very long time and wé can say now that 
that department is firmly established. I think 
that the increase in the trading profit from 
£314,000 to £329,404 can be regarded as 
satisfactory. 


During the postwar years we have spent 
large sums on improvements to licensed 
premises to bring them up to modern require- 
ments. I think our licensed houses set a very 
high standard. 


The report was adopted. 
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LONSDALE INVESTMENT 
TRUST 


DIVIDEND RAISED TO 11 PER CENT 


The sixth annual general meeting of the 
Lonsdale Investment Trust, Limited, was 
held on July 22nd at 22, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C.. Mr T. L. McC. Lonsdale, 
chairman of the company, presiding. 


The following is the chairman’s statement 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year to February 28, 1953: 


The revenue received by the Trust from 
its general investments in its first year, five 
years ago, was sufficient, after deduction of 
all management expenses and of the pre- 
ference dividend on the present basis, to pay 
slightly under 6 per cent on the ordinary 
stock. Since then the comparable income 
from the Trust’s general investment has sub- 
stantially increased and in the year now 
under review was sufficient to pay slightly 
over 8 per cent on the ordinary stock. 


The balance required to meet the proposed 
ordinary dividend has been obtained from the 
dividend payable to the Trust by its wholly- 
owned subsidiary, Robert Benson, Lonsdale 
& Company, Limited. Five years ago the 
combined net earnings after tax of the Trust 
and Robert Benson, Lonsdale & Company, 
Limited, applicable to the ordinary stock, 
were £80,450. Last year the eqnivaicnt 
earnings of the group were £132,624. 


ACCUMULATED REVENUE 


Since the amalgamation with Robert 
Benson, Lonsdale & Company, Limited, in 
1947, the undistributed revenue of the Trust 
has accumulated to £85,225, while revenue 
retained in Robert Benson, Lonsdale & 
Company, Limited, during the same period 
amounted to £157,885. 


In view of the more variable nature of the 
business of Robert Benson, Lonsdale & 
Company, Limited, the dividend from that 
company has, since 1947, been restricted to 
74 per cent in order to strengthen its reserves. 
As a result of this conservative policy, the 
board of that company have now felt justified 
in increasing the dividend to 10 per cent and 
the Trust’s net revenue available for the 
ordinary stock is therefore some £12,700 
larger at £94,523. In view of this, your 
directors have recommended an increase in 
the final dividend of 1 per cent, making a 
total of 11 per cent for the year, taking 
£69,615. 

Turning to the balance sheet of the Trust 
we have been advised that as the result of 
a recent legal decision, the capital reserves 
of the Trust should be divided by the 
transfer to a share premium account of part 
of the premium which arose on the issue of 


shares in 1947. This amounted to £677,353, 
and the transfer has been given effect to in 
the balance sheet. . Certain subsequent 
deductions from the accounts as set up are 
stated in full on this occasion so as to 
regularise the position with a record in 
detail. 


A CANADIAN COMPANY FORMED 


In the current year the activities of Robert 
Benson, Lonsdale & Company, Limited, 
have been well maintained. In March an 
opportunity arose of re-establishing the close 
financial relationship with Canada which the 
company had enjoyed for many years before 
the war. Permission was obtained from the 
Treasury to sponsor the formation of a com- 
pany whose object is to take part in the 
medium and long-term development of 
Canada both in connection with established 
Canadian companies and with established 
companies in this country who may require 
finance with a view to opening up in Canada 


The company, United North Atlantic 
Securities, Limited, hasan issued share 
capital of $2,500,000, of which $1 million 
was subscribed by ourselves. Messrs N. M. 
Rothschild & Sons, Limited, and a number 
of investment trust companies, most of the 
balance being subscribed by Canadian and 
American friends. 


Your directors feel that the connection we 
have re-established is a valuable one as 
Canada is undoubtedly a country of immense 
resources and one which should have an 
assured future. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


DENNISTOWN RUBBER 
ESTATES, LIMITED 


MR J. L. MILNE’S REVIEW 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
Dennistown Rubber Estates, Limited, was 
held on July 14th in London, Mr J. L. Milne 
(the chairman) presiding. 


_The following is an extract from his 
circulated review for the year 1952: 


The average Spot London Price for first 
quality sheet rubber last year was just over 
2s. 44d. per lb, whereas in the previous twelve 
months it was almost 4s. 3d. per lb. This fall 
seriously affected our sale proceeds and was 
mainly responsible for the reduction in our 
profit, before taxation, from £130,470 to 
£43,457. 


Taxation required an allocation of £26,750 
and out of the sum remaining a dividend of 
10 per cent was paid on May 7th last. No 
further payment will be made in respect of 
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the year ended December 31, 1952 
The sum of £1,777, being 
wea to the Malayan Governaagl 
re ng cess, refi 
credited to Oe 


replanting account. This 
now stands at £30,374. Much of this ans | 
will be required to bring our replanteq and 
new planted areas to maturity. 
_ Crops have been very disapp vinting, par. 


ticularly on Kim Seng Estate. As from thy 
beginning of 1953 a lighter system of tapping 
has been introduced and this, in time should 
have beneficial results. : 


Estimates for 1953 have been compiled oq 
the assumption that some 1,399,000 |) will 
be harvested. The crop obtained for the five 
months to May amounts to 450,000 |b. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 





ELLAMS DUPLICATOR 


The annual general meeting of this com. 
pany was held on July 16th in London, Mr 
Frederick Ellam, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu. 
lated statement : 


The report and accounts for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1952, show a sharp fall in 
rofit. The causes are those which your board 
oresaw at that time, namely, the difficulties 
in expofting to our important overseas 
markets, a general falling off in trade, anda 
fall in the cost of raw materials 


As far as import restrictions are concerned 
there has been little your board could do, 
but in the markets available the mos 
strenuous efforts of the sales organisation 
have succeeded to some extent in softening 
the blow. With regard to the fall in the cost 
of raw materials, here we have suffered a 
very considerable depreciation in the value of 
materials in stock and on order. 


Last year the general and stock reserves 
were increased by £25,000 each, and in spite 
of the difficulties it has not been necessary to 
encroach upon these reserves, it has been 
considered advisable to increase both whilst 
maintaining the dividend. 


In the opinion of your board the year 
ended 1951 was an exceptional tradin: period, 
and the results for 1950 are really more indi- 
cative of the steady expansion that 1s their 
aim, and the endeavour during the current 
year is directed to equalling or ¢xcceding 
those figures, but whether this targe: will be 
reached it is not possible to forecast at the 
present time, for although there are slight 
signs of improvement, trading conditions are 
still very difficult. 

The report was adopted and the proposed 
final dividend of 24d. net per share on the 
ordinary shares, making 4d. per share (33} 
per cent) for the year, was approved. 





NENIOR SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS; SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS; Officers—(men) £440-£707; (wo pare: eee 
PATENT EXAMINER AND PATENT. OFFICER CLASSES. | Patent Officer Gienece tak "ea £58, Oe wns FH40-L5'6. Jome- 
The Civil Service Commissioners invite applications for permanent what lower rates in the provinces. ; 


and pensionable appointments to be filled 
during 1953, 


1953, may eventually be announced. 


Admiralty and Ministry of Supply. 


Candidates must have obtained a university degree with first or 
second-class honours in an appropriate scientific subject (including know 
engineering) or in Mathematics, or an equivalent qualification; or 
for Scientific posts, possess high professional attainments. 
dates for Senior Scientific Officer posts must in addition have had 
at least three ane post-graduate or other approved experience. 

cientific Officer and Patent posts taking their:degrees 

in 1953 may be admitted to compete before the result of their degree — WORKING MEN'S COLLEGE, which provides evening (455° 
. in adult education, ires a non-T 

Secretary. . Starting salary: on d 

Candidates must have experience of office routine and be preisr’< 

to take part in the general life of the 


application forms may be obtained from the Secretary, Werkins 
e Road, 


Candidates for 


examination is known. 


Age Limits: Senior Scientific Officers, between 26 and 31; for 
between 21 and 28 during 1953 
(up to 31 for permanent members of the Experimental Officer class 
London Salary Scales: Senior 
Scientific Officers—(men) £812-£1,022; (women) £681-£917; Scientific 


Scientific Officers and Patent Classes, 


competing as Scientific Officers). 


a a am cea a a acces 


y conipetitive interview 
Interviews will continue throughout the year, but a 
closing date for the receipt of applications earlier than December, 
The Scientific posts are in ° 
various Goverhment -Departments and cover a wide range of 
Scientific research and development in most of the major fields of 
fundamental and applied science; in Blology the number of vacancies 
is small. The Patent posts are in the Patent-Office (Board of Trade), 


other posts 


Candi- 


quote AE /396. 


RITISH ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY wish to appon 
PRINCIPAL ASSISTANT in the FINANCE BRANCH 1! 
Headquarters in London. 
recognised accountancy qualification ora degree in econ Sane 
commerce and should have had a wide experience of « ee 
supply finance and accounts. 
edge of budgetary control and et to prepare co’ 
lucid reports on financial matters, Salary (N. 


inclusive. Letters-of application, stati e, 
cations and experibnee to D. M er 


Winsley. Street, London, W.1. Closing date August 4, 1953. © 


Men's College, Crown 


Further particulars from the Civil Service Commission, 5° eniific 
Branch, Trinidad House, Old Burlington Street, London, W.!, tin 
No, 8.63/53 for Senior Scientific r un 


cers and 8.52/53, S.128/5 


Applicants should preferably » 


In particular the post 
5.C. Gtade$) £° 1,01 
mt salary, quali 
offat, Director of Estabiis''' 





nt malé A sistant 
450 to £600, according to qualifics (ons, 


Particulars and 


ndon, N.W.1, 
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red a *Trade Mark, Pan American World Airways, Inc. 
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* AU STRALI THE BANK THAT CONDUCTS. THE 
<7 a LARGEST BANKING BUSINESS 
: t ae =) 7 
“ot HAND NEW Z ae IN NEW ZEALAND 
d and se. 2 . 
dy; Improv ed business Since its establishment nearly 100 years ago, the 
} a 
poe . Bank of New Zealand has kept pace with the 
prospecis — country’s development. Information supplied by 
ed ry “ -_ : > E 
: wi gel there first in over 300 Branches and Agencies provides current ‘ 
¢ five Dan A lia i data on all aspects of commerce and industry, 
; a Pan Americ Clipper which is freely available to all with present of 
om ro.ected interests in the Dominion, : 
; : i P 
With the prospect of improved trading with Australia and New Zealand, 
now - time to get-out there quickly to present your proposition. : 
R Your ume is valuable ~so you'll be interested in Pan American’s 3}-day You are invited to contact the London Office 
Clipper* service— the fastest there is. or the Head Office. 
com. You fly via the U.S.A. This PAA way there are fewer documentation and 
a, Mr health requirements, and there are liberal stopover facilities. So if you also 
i have business in an American city en route, kill two birds with one stone. 
Or. if you can spare the time, spend a day or two beside the surf on a Pacific OF 
Citcu- 
7 Island 
vi eals, cigarettes and bar service are complimentary on Pan American 
t end- first-class flights. Berths and Sleeperette* service with fully reclining seats | \ EW ZEALAND 
fall in are available over the Atlantic, free over the Pacific. Services to both : 
board Australia and New Zealand. I ted with hmited liability i: land) ¥ 
culties Consult your Travel Agent, or Pan American, 193/4 Piccadilly, Lond<a, Nr ee ee oe i 
erseas W.1 (Telephone REGent 7292) and at Prestwick Airport, Ayrshire (Telephone , i 
and a Prestwick 7272 ext. 402). London Office : Head. Office : : 
1 Queen Victoria Street, Wellington, 5 
saad E.CA. New Zealand, 
d do, Branches alsa in 
be Melbourne and Sydney (Australia): Suva, Lautoka 
saitial . and Labasa (Fiji): Apia (Samoa). 
ro Pa AMERICAN world’s Most Experienced Airline | CeO 
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electric shave 


: 

floo 
vt g very luxury... . 
ee g 7; one y . 
ndi- 
their ; 
irrent : 
ding A tall story? No. It is 
a a fact that well known | | 
light organisations are equipping 
3 are : ‘ 

their premises — literally ‘ 

nosed from basement to roof— 


with Tan-Sad chairs. They 

realise gains in health and 
efficiency through correct 
posture. Let us show these 
benefits to your organisation. An electric shave is a dry Large size 3/2, Junior /10. 
Write or phone for full details shave, so use Imperial From all good shops. 
Leather After Shave 
Lotion before instead of 


n the 
33} 


to :— Imperial Leather toilet lux- 













4 / uries also include Shaving 
oy" | after shaving. Your shave sticks, After Shave Talc, solid 
a“ | will be cleaner than you and liquid Brilliantines and 
Gi | ever thought possible. the famous toilet soap. 

‘s ~ We | Cussons IMPERIAL LEATHER 
309 THE: TAN-SAD CHAIR CO. (1931) LIMITED : : 

a AVERY HOUSE, CLERKENWELL GREEN, E.C.1I ons 

rod TELEPHONE: CLERKENWELL 3192/3 | ‘Toilet Luxuries 

| | 
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The Power Barrier? It stands between death and life. On one 

side, dry water courses, starvation, the sad, gaunt bones of the desert; on the 
other, irrigation, miles of waving green crops, food . . . happiness, and hope. 
It is power that brings life to a land and its people. At this very moment in 
India, power — diesel and electrical power —is bringing life-giving water from 
a thousand wells to the dry acres of the great Ganges Plain. 

Diesel generating sets made by THE BRUSH GROUP are power stations 
in miniature, and operate sixty electrical pumps. Each pump draws water 
through a steel well from hundreds of feet below the parched Indian soil. 


BRUSH through the Power Barrier 


Throughout the world THE BRUSH GROUP exports the engines and the plant that burst 
through the power barrier——bringing green lands in place of yellow sands, plenty in place of hunger . . . 


THE BRUSH GROUP 


Manufacturers of diesel engines and electrical equipment for agricultural, traction, industrial and marine purposes. 


The Brush Electrical Engineering Co. Ltd. - Petters Ltd. + J. and H. McLaren Ltd. 
The National Gas and Oil Engine Co. Ltd. - Mirrlees, Bickerton and Day Ltd. 


DUKE’S COURT - DUKE STREET - ST. JAMES’S » LONDON 8.W.1 - AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





